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HYMN. 
Edward A. Jenks, 
Tune — “ Fading, Still Fading.” 


Spirit of Love ! touch the eyes that are weeping! 
Sweet is his rest who is peacefully sleeping. 
Comfort the sorrowing; Hope never dies, 
Though love-light be banished from love-lighted 
eyes; 
And some time — in the evening — from the far- 
brooding dome, 
Soft winds will whisper a message from home. 
Helper and Comforter! give them Thy peace 
and rest; 
Pillow their aching heads on Thy great loving 
breast! 


Sorrow and Joy clasp their hands as they wander 
Down to the gateway that leads over yonder; 
Joy enters gladly ; Grief turns away — 
Her home is not there where the sun shines for 
aye. 
So these tear-stained faces, when they come to 
the door, 
Will be transfigured — tears will fall no more. 
Helper and Comforter! give them Thy peace 
and rest; 
Pillow their aching heads on Thy great wine 
breast! tial. 


Spirit of Love! heal these 
breaking! 
Fill them with heaven, whether sleeping or 
waking — 
Joy at the noontide, Peace in the night, 
And Hope when the morning floods life with its 
light; 
And when earth is receding, and the chamber is 
dim, 
Take them where Love fills the soul to the brim. 
Helper and Comforter! give them Thy peace 
and rest; 
Pillow their aching heads on Thy great loving 
breast! 


Concord, N. H. 


hearts that are 








The Outlook, 


It is proposed to colonize epileptics in the State 
of New York — remove them from the poor- 
houses where they live in idleness and re- 
ceive no special medical care, to a district 
in Livingston County, which can be pur- 
chased for a low figure, and where these 
600 and more unfortunates can be employed 
in useful and remunerative work, and re- 
ceive proper medical treatment. The 
movement is a humane and hopeful one. It 
awaits only legislative action. 





An aluminum life-boat, built in Baltimore for 
Arctic exploration, met every test for sta- 
bility to which it was subjected last week 
with such remarkable success that the navy 
and the life-saving service will probably be 
equipped with cutters and life-cars of this 
metal. A boat 18 feet long, 4 wide, and 2 
deep was put empty into the water, 
and a man attempted in vain to capsize it. 
It was then weighted with sand-bags and a 
crew of seven men — 4,461 lbs. in all — and 
yet remained 514 inches out of water. It 
Was filled full of water, and a man put on 
each end; even then it would not sink. 
These tests suggest great possibilities. 





Trustworthy information has finally been received 
concerning the interior of the comparative- 
ly unknown land of Labrador. With one 
assistant, a dozen voyagers and Indians and 
six canoes, Mr. A. P. Low, of the Dominion 
Geological Survey, entered the wilderness 
of Labrador last June, and followed a 
northwesterly and northerly course nearly 
4 thousand miles to the Hudson Bay post of 
Rigoletka on Hamilton Inlet. He sends 
Word that the climate in the interior is 
much milder than was supposed, that the 
sountry is thickly wooded with magnificent 








spruce and poplar, and that there are indi- 
cations of vast deposits of the richest of 
iron ore. Lumber camps will probably be 
the pioneers of civilization in this extensive 
and inviting district. 











The treasury of one of the kings of the twelfth 
Egyptian dynasty — the Usurtesen dynasty 
— is the latest “ find’ by Mr. Morgan who 
is conducting the excavations in the interior 
of the Pyramids. Numerous gold orna- 
ments, including a crown, richly incrusted 
with jewels, were brought to light, which 
have been hidden for nearly 5,000 years. 











Legislative authority is to be invoked in this State 
to fasten the responsibility of libellous 
newspaper statements upon the person who 
procures their publication, and punish him 
accordingly. The bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Fitzgerald proposes that such punish- 
ment, in the case of one proven guilty, 
shall be a fine not exceeding $500, or im- 
prisonment not exceeding two years, or 
both. Such a law will prove a wholesome 
check upon malicious or unwarrantable 
statements concerning individuals or cor- 
porations. 





Uneven floors, crumbling walls, broken drainage 
pipes, molecular vibrations, leaning towers, 
are cited to show how insecure are some of 
the most substantial structures in the city 
of Chicago. The Post Office and Custom 
House, the Board of Trade building with its 
$25-foot granite tower, the City Hall, all 
show indications of instability so marked 
that those having offices in them begin to 
feel alarm, The Auditorium tower and the 
great Masonic building are settling percep- ' 
tibly, and, it is feared, dangerously. The 
trouble, of course, is with the foundation — 
the mud and soft clay on which the city is 
built. No system of piles or concrete seems 
to be successful thus far. The tall “sky 
scrapers’’ must either be taken down, or 
they will collapse. 





Great Britain has several military undertakings 
on hand just now. In Gambia, West Africa, 
a naval brigade is trying to reduce the slave- 
raiders, under the lead of Chief Fodisilah, 
to subjection; some serious fighting is go- 
ing on at that point. On the Zambesi in 
East Africa a British construction party, 
while running a telegraph line, had a sharp 
encounter with Portuguese troops on whose 
domain they were trespassing. Both par- 
ties are awaiting re-enforcements, and a 
bloody conflict seems probable. In the East 
Himalaya district the Arbor tribesmen are 
in revolt. A detachment of native troops 
commanded by British officers was recently 
surprised by these tribesmen and twenty- 
seven of them butchered. None of these 
undertakings will rise to the dignity of a 
war, but many lives will be lost before the 
weaker powers are forced into submission. 





There is a club in New York known as * the 
6-15-99." It is composed of bread-winners 
who contribute weekly six cents, or fifteen, 
or ninety-nine, in aid of those who would 
earn their own bread if they could. The 
club hag 234 branches. One of these is in 
the Western Union Telegraph’s main office, 
every employee of which, men, women, 
children — 614 persons in all — is a member. 
Their contribution last week was %133.84. 
The total raised by all the branches is about 
$1,500, which is every week divided for dis- 
bursement among organized charitable as- 
sociations to supply the needy with food 
and clothing. The club also runs afree la- 
bor bureau, which secures employment for 
hundreds. A more beneficent and success- 
ful agency it would be hard to find. It re- 
lieves a vast amount of suffering, and it 
trains ite army of contributors in the habit 
of self-denial for the good of others. 








The inquiry propounded by Commissioner Dow- 
ling of the New York Labor Bureau of Sta- 
tistics to 2,011 manufacturers concerning 


meet current expenses was the principal 
cause for closing down their establishments 
for longer or shorter terms. Uncertainty 
concerning tariff changes was also a disturb- 
ing factor, but the tightness of the money 
market was the fundamental hindrance. 
Says the Philadelphia Record: ‘“ The causes 
of last summer’s panic were in the mons- 
tary legislation that culminated in the Sil- 
ver Purchase act of 1890. The distrust cre- 
ated by a continuous weakening of the basis 
of ourrency produced a general restriction 
of credits, and thus compelled many manu- 
facturers depending on the usual line of dis- 
counts to close their doors. By refusing for 
months to repeal the Sherman act the Sen- 
ate delayed the restoration of confidence 
and deepened the business depression.” 








The Appropriation for Pensions. 


Last year it was $166,530,350. Commis- 
sioner Raum, twelve months ago, estimated 
that this year it would reach its maximum 
— about $180,000,000 — but he was mistaken. 
He reckoned that there would now be 
1,250,000 pensioners on the rolls; but under 
the administration of Judge Lochren, a 
careful scrutiny has been exercised over 
new applications, a great many have been 
rejected, fraudulent claims have been dis- 
allowed, many pensions have been re-rated 
— all of which has had the effect to lower 
the estimates for the current year instead 
of increasing them. The bill that passed 
the House last week carried with it an ap- 
propriation of $151,581,570 — nearly fifteen 
millions less than that of last year, and 
nearly thirty millions less than what Gen. 
Raum reckoned it would be. Evidently 
from this time our pension expenditure will 
continue to decline. Last year there were 
only 119,361 applications against 363,799 in 
1891. The high-water mark has been 
passed. 





Draining the Mexic Valley. 

Within a mountain ring some sixty miles in 
diameter are situated the valley of Mexico 
and the chief city of the Republic. For near- 
ly three centuries the work of constructing 
a drainage system has been prosecuted, 
though, of course, with many interruptions. 
One of the early Spanish governors under- 
took to build a tunnel thirty miles long for 
this purpose. The tunnel kept caving in, and 
hundreds of slaves found their graves in 
the debris. Then the tunnel was changed 
into a ditch, and for many generations the 
excavation went on, About ten years ago 
the government undertook to complete the 
great work and placed a loan in London for 
the purpose. The old ditch was to find an 
outlet by a six-mile tunnel cut through the 
mountain range, connecting at the exit 
with a river flowing into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. This modern system will cost $10,000, - 
000, and is nearly completed. The sluggish 
sewers of the City of Mexico will then be 
graded, and connected with the great out- 
let, which will change the capital from one 
of the sickliest to one of the healthiest 
cities in the world. 





The Tariff Bill in the Senate. 

The Wilson bill emerged from the Fi- 
nance committee of the Senate last week 
with numerous changes in the various 
schedules. Those principally affected are 
sugar, coal, iron ore, crockery, glass, fruit 
and woolen goods. On the last-named a 
reduction of 5 per cent. from the House 
bill’s rates is proposed. Iron ore and coal, 
placed on the free list by the Wilson bill, 
are restored to the dutiable catalogue, the 
duty to be 40 cents a ton instead of 75 cents 
as at present. Raw sugar, too, undergoes a 
similar transference, the duty imposed be- 
ing one cent per pound and a fraction, the 
fraction varying with its fineness. The tax 
on distilled spirits is increased. Additional 
duties are imposed on crockery, china ware, 
and window glass; also on fruits. Estimates 
of the increased revenues to be derived 





the causes of the depression in business last — 


year, elicited the reply that want of funds to 





from these proposed changes vary from 
| $85,000,000 to $60,000,000, At all events, the 





Senate bill, or its amendments, has this ad- 
vantage over the original measure: It un- 
dertakes to provide for the estimated ex- 
penses of the government, whereas the lat- 
ter is a signal failure in this respect. 








Surviving in Their Works. 

Two conspicuous “lovers of their kind ” 
joined “ the choir invisible ” last week, and 
left behind “works” that will “ follow” 
them. We refer to Hon, Rufus 8. Frost and 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway. Both used their 
wealth for the benefit of others. Mr, Frost 
was widely known as a business man, and 
had held various public offices, but he will 
be longest missed in the numerous educa- 
tional, religious and benevolent activities 
with which he was identified, while the 
town library of Marlboro, N. H., and the 
hospital that bears his name in Chelsea, will 
be his most permanent visible memorials. 
To enumerate and describe the various 
benevolences and helpful agencies which 
Mrs. Hemenway started or assisted would 
require asmall volume. To her is largely 
due the credit of introducing such practi- 
cal departments as sewing, cooking, man- 
ual training and physical culture into our 


“public schools, She took the lead in saving 


the Old South Meeting House from demoli- 
tion, and started the historical courses given 
therein. Mr. John Fiske was led to turn 
his attention to historical investigation by 
her suggestion, Mr. Oushing’s expedition to 
the Zuni Indians was planned by her. She 
befriended the Hampton Institute and the 
Tuskegee School. She aided in founding 
Miss Bradley’s school in Wilmington, N, OC. 
She promoted the study of and 
ethnology, and the preservation of the pre- 
historic ruin of Casa Grande in Arizona was 
due to her interest’ and efforts. She ar- 
ranged for a suitable monument to mark the 
grave of Mary, the mother of Washington, 
and she placed the portraits of George and 
Martha Washington in one hundred and 
fifty schools. Such unselfish, noble spirits 
as Mr. Frost and Mrs, Hemenway can be 
illy spared. 





The British Occupation of Bluefields. 


Bluefields is the port and capital of the 
Mosquito Reservation, which lies along the 
Caribbean Sea in Nicaragua. An Indian 
chief nominally rules it, but Jamaica Ne- 
groes really exercise authority over its pop- 
ulation of 3,000 Indians who cut mahogany 
and raise bananas, chiefly for shipment to 
this country. The Reservation is independ- 
ent; the Moravians have the religious con- 
trol, and English is the language spoken. 
For a long time Great Britain claimed a 
protectorate over this seaboard, but aban- 
doned it in 1786, Subsequently, when the 
Central American States revolted against 
Spain, she came to the aid of the Mosquito 
king. In 1850, however, in accordance with 
the terms of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, 
she surrendered her claims to the Mosquito 
coast, and ten years later ceded the protect- 
orate absolutely to Nicaragua. Notwith- 
standing this surrender, she has jealously 
watched over the autonomy of this Reser- 
vation, particularly against Nicaraguan 
encroachment. When, therefore, news 
came, in January last, that the Mosquito 
chief had disappeared, that there was 
trouble about the succession, and that Nic- 
araguan troops had invaded the territo- 
ry, the British cruiser “Cleopatra” was 
promptly on the spot and landed a force 
of marines and two pieces of artillery 
to support the native government and pre- 
serve order. This, apparently, is all there 
is in this British occupation of Bluefields. 
The “ Kearsarge ”’ was sent on this same 
errand, but failed to reach the spot, being 
wrecked on the way. To meet the natural 
jealousy of our people at any infraction of 
treaty rights and of the Munroe doctrine, a 
resolution has been adopted in the Senate 
inquiring into the matter; but there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the British com- 
mander is performing a purely friendly of- 
fice, and will withdraw his force as soon as 
the emergency ceases. ‘ 
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TO THE OLD HERO, NEAL DOW. 
Rev, Mark Trafton, D. D. 


Hail, Dow! Aji hail, Knight Templar thou, 
With laurel wreath upon thy brow! 

And worthily, for thou daredst stand 

With shield and helm and flashing brand 
When saloons swore and tipplers cursed. 


The lecturer said the seller first 
Is guilty of the drunkard’s doom, 
Giving the tippler’s home its gloom, 
Breaking the heart of suffering wife, 
Making the home a scene of strife, 
And children torturing, who, in want, 
So often met the stinging taunt: 
‘A drunkard is your wretched sire, 
You may not to our set aspire.” 
The lecturer said, “ The saloons are 
Recruiting rooms for Satan’s war.’’ 
The seller puts the fatal knife 
Into the hand that takes the life. 
The Bible says, Cursed he who tips 
The bottle to the drunkard’s lips! 
The ancients said — more wise than we — 
Qui fecit alium, fecit per se — 
W ho acts by another, acts himself alone, 
And the primary guilt is backward thrown. 
Our laws put the drunkard behind steel bars, 
Those who furnished the means are social stars. 
Our police have an eye, never covered by 
shade, 
To detect and snap up the poor wretch who is 
made 
A sot, but ate blind to all such as look to self, 
And ruin a home but to pocket the pelf. 


Hail, Dow! Mind you of the year ’37, 

And the talk by the writer in Portland given, 

When the dealer was boldly charged with the 
crime 

Of turning out drunkards in their business 
line 

How the rich men raved and the dealers swore 

At the close as they gathered about the door? 

And you alone, with your dawning light, 

Had the courage to say, “The lecturer's 
right!” 

Well, we’re both old men, but the star runs 
high, 

Circling around the arching sky; 

You're ninety the almanac now declares, 

With time’s furrows on brow, and honored 
white hairs, 

But a heart under ribs that never grows cold, 

And a brain in your skull that scorns to be 
old, 

But the last man turned under by Time’s 
ruthiess plow, 

I’m sure all must hope will be honored Neal 
Dow! 








NEAL DOW’S NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 
Friendly Tributes. 





Lady Henry Somerset. 


I first saw Gen. Neal Dow on the platform at 
that great Boston Convention of the White Rib- 
boners which none who beheld it can ever for- 
get. When the veteran “ Father of Prohibi- 
tion ”’ was introduced by the president and came 
forward with his alert step, his bearing remind- 
ed ms of England’s Grand Oid Man whom in 
many particulars he resembles. It was one of 
the culminating moments of the convention 
when White Ribbon women from-every State 
and Territory in the great republic, from Canada 
and a score of foreign nations, rose with hand- 
kerchief in hand to wave their salutes in honor 
of a leader who had expended his entire life in 
the service of humanity, It must have been a 
proud moment for that noble man whose name 
will be cherished for centuries by the best men 
and women of all nations. To use the eloquent 
phrase of your poet and philosopher, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, — 

* He builded better than he knew," 

when, in 1851, for the sake of a woman’s home, 
he dared the jeering and hatred of the liquor 
power. Gen. Neal Dow did not dream of the 
niche he was to fill in the Pantheon of Fame. 
He only sought to shield and bless the lives of 
women and children tormented by the return to 
their homes of fathers and brothers crazed by 
drink. It isa happy thing for all of us that he 
has lived these ninety noble yegs, and the ap- 
preciation shown in the well-nigh universal re- 
sponse of temperance people to the suggestion 
that his 90th anniversary be celebrated, is an 
honor not more to him who deserves it so well, 
than to the human nature that at last if not at 
first recognizes and rewards those who love and 
live for its interests. 


The Priory, Reigate, Eng. 


Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


I first became acquainted with the noble old 
fleld-marshal of prohibition in the autumn of 
1851, when I went on to Portland expressly to 
see the workings of his new “ law for the sup- 
pression of tippling-houses.” Mayor Dow 
droye me around the city and showed me the 
closed distillery and the basement of the City 
Hall in which he locked up the “ spirits in 
prison ” until he could send them down into the 
sewers. A few months afterward I took part in 
that magnificent meeting in Tripler Hall, New 
York, where we gave hima gold medal for his 
achievements. During the next winter he and I 
addressed the legislature of New York in behalf 
ot a prohibitory law, which passed both houses 
and was vetoed by Governor Seymour. For sev- 


al years our correspondence was intimate and 
constant, and I came to love him warmly. 

On a single question of policy we. honestly 
differ: he maintaining the expediency of a sep- 
arate Prohibition political party, and I advo- 
cating the support of prohibition on non-parti- 
san lines. We both contend that it is the duty 
of all public-schools and Sunday-schools to ed- 
ucate children to total abstinence, the duty of 





of the devil and his allies, The first thing that 
arrested my attention as I entered the church 
was that the decorations on the platform had di- 


rect reference to . I had in some 
lines written for ras my 
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God’s church to fight the drink-demon, and the 
duty of legislatures not to license and protect, 
but to suppress, the dram-dens. 

Friend Dow —like Whittier— owes much to 
his Quaker parentage; for when a Quaker does 
fight he never surrenders. As the glorious vet- 
eran has been one of God’s heroes of the nine- 


twentieth “with his beaver on” and his un- 
dimmed eye looking towards the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hon. William P. Frye. 
United States Senator. 

Irespond to your request fora few words touch- 
ing that splendid “old man,” Neal Dow, and his 
work, with great pleasure. I have always had a 
profound respect for Gen. Dow, and for the last 
twenty-five years a warm friendship inspired by 
& personal acquaintance. No man ever acted 
from higher motives and with a more total dis- 
regard of his own personal fortunes. He started 
out, as did ‘‘ Peter the Hermit,’ to convince the 
people — he, that the men for whom the Christ 
died might be saved from filling drunkards’ 
graves; the latter to recover His sepulchre. The 
success of both was marvelous, in the case of the 
General resulting, in 1851, in the enactment of 
what is known the world over as the “ Maine 
Law” by more than a two-thirds majority in 
each house. 

I know General Dow has been taunted all his 
crusading lifeasa fanatic. Peter the Hermit 
was many times better entitled to the name; so, 
too, was Martin Luther. Neither the Crusades 
nor the great religious reform could have been 
accomplished without these men. Indeed, no 
great reform has ever succeeded, or ever will 
succeed, without so-called fanatics to inspire the 
movements, Melanchthon never would have 
stirred up a tempest ina teapot. Conservatism 
is useful as a drag, but if all men were conserva- 
tives no drag would ever be needed, for the world 
would stand still. If General Dow was or is a 
fanatic, I thank the dear Lord thet He has given 
him to our day and our generation. The good 
he has accomplished in our State, in our coun- 
tryandin England, cannot be measured by 
words, and the influence of his conduct will not 
cease when he has heard the “‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” 

Splendid, glorious, grand old man! Would he 
might live forever! But dead, his memory will 
be fresh and green long after his pygmean ene- 
mies and critics have become as if they neyer 
had been. 

Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. 8. F, Chapin. 
W. c. T. U. 

“ Neal Dow is to celebrate his 90th birthday on 
the 20th of March” — so say the papers, and 
memory takes me back to a most delightful visit 
I paid him a few years ago: I was just from the 
W.O©.T. U. convention of Maine, which Mrs. 
Stevens, the president, had, with her warm, 
loving heart and wonderful tact at planning, 
managed to make seem more like the silver wed- 
ding of the North and South than a council to 
arrange a campaign against the combined forces 








teenth century, may he live to march into the |! 








nearer I discovered that it was sustained on one 
side by the palmetto and on the other by the 
pine — the trees used by our gallant sires of old, 
who 
— planted them together, 
And as a signal and a sign, 
Used the emblems of the sections, 
The Palmetto and the Pine. 


I was a stranger no longer, and there is no pict- 
ure on memory’s walls so often or so pleasantly 
recalled as that convention. 

I was in Maine, Neal Dow’s State, I said to my- 
self; for had he not, more than any one else, 
through his work for prohibition, made Maine 
the happy and prosperous State that it is? I 
was afraid he would not care to be intruded 
upon by an unknown stranger, but. he received 
me most graciously, and taking hold of both my 
hands he expressed himself delighted with the 
welcome given me at Bar Harbor. 

Among the stock phrases used at the South 
none are more frequent than that “ Prohibition 
does not prohibit,’ and, “ There is more drink- 
ing in Maine than in any other State.” Of 
course, as there are no open bar-rooms in Maine, 
no reasoning person believes it. I wanted to 
hear from Gen. Dow’s own lips the history of the 
fight, and for an hour I listened delightedly as 
he told, with all the enthusiasm of a young 
man, of victories won and defeats sustained. He 
was sanguine as to the ultimate result of prohi- 
bition. Grand old hero! May his 90th birthday 
see no abatement of his strength, either mental- 
ly or bodily; but, like the racer, may he reach 
the goal with his torch brightly burning, leav- 
ing the legacy of a grand work accomplished for 
his State and country! 

Charleston, S.C. * 


Hon. John D. Long. 


Include me among those who join you in con- 
gratulating Neal Dow on fourscore and ten years 
of good life. His devotion.to a noble cause; his 
consistent example; his courage and his faith, 
have made him one of the heroes of the century. 

Boston, Mass. 





Lillian M. Phelps. 
W. ©. T. U. of Canada. 


Ninety years old! The century plant has 
bloomed, and America has inhaled the fragrance 
of that strong, unflinching personality. Gen. 
Neal Dow is what might be termed a “ syndic- 
ated ’’ character, combining the granite of a Knox 
and the purity of a Wesley. A Phillips in elo- 
quence, a Webster in argument, with a heart in 
range with human sympathies, he heard the cry 
of the drunkard’s wife and children, and the 
“iron entered his soul.” In that moment the 
modern temperance reform felt the throb of life. 

Great historic movements are born thus. It is 
not in the whirlwind, not in the earthquake, not 
in the pomp of human splendor, butin the ago- 
nies and enthusiasm of grand heroic spirits. True 
to his Quaker instincts, he caught the inspira- 
tion of the “‘ inner light” and was not unmind- 
ful of the heavenly vision. It is his unswerving, 
unflinching “ right about front” to every ques- 





tion that gives us the sum total of the Grand 
Old Man of Maine, — 
“ Who would be true to the truth and faithful, 
Tho’ the world were arraigned for a lie.” 
St. Catharine’s, Ont. 


Rev. C. C. McCabe, D. D. 

Missionary Secretary Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The whole nation ought to rise up and greet 
Hon. Neal Dow upon his 90th birthday. He is 
the grand old dreamer who many years ago 
dreamed that it was possible to have one State 
free from the infernal curse of rum; and that 
dream will come true not only for Maine, but 
for this whole nation. He is a prophet of a com- 
ing time. The nation cannot long endure the 
rum traffic. Its doom is sealed. Public senti- 


ment is growing all the time, and the life and 


work of Neal Dow have greatly contributed to 
the results that are to follow. Here and there 
all over the nation, counties are freeing them- 
selves from the incubus of the rum traffic. 
Whenever I speak in such a county the name of 
Neal Dow elicits hearty cheers. He is the recog- 
nized leader of the temperance hosts. 

In the summer of 1863, great was my astonish- 
ment one morning, when the cry “ Fresh Fish!” 
rang through Libby Prison, to see Neal Dow 
marchin. Ina few days we invited him to de- 
liver a temperance address, and it was done — to 
our great delight. The rebel officers made great 
sport of us in their papers, and the papers went 
down to Georgia, and some distinguished citi- 
zens of that State sent up word requesting that 
Neal Dow be sent down there. He went down 
on a visit, was gone several weeks, and when he 
came back he delivered us an address about his 
trip... He was just getting off this very popular 
sentiment of those days: “This Confederacy is 
nothing but a shell,” when the door opened, 
and in came the sergeant of the guard. Neal 
Dow changed the subject instantly, and closed 
his address by shouting: “ As I was just remark- 
ing, gentlemen, intemperance is the greatest evil 
in the world! ” 

He was cheerful and happy in those dark days. 
Indeed, [think it is impossible to greatly de- 
press a man who is a genuine ally of the Lord 
God Almighty in making this world better and 
in hastening the millennium glory. 

New York City. 





Hon. James P. Baxter. 
Mayor of Portland, Maine. 


If honor is due to any man, it is due to Neal 
Dow for his life-long battle against an evil 
which lies at the root of so much of the poverty 
and crime that afflict humanity. I have known 
Neal Dow from my boyhood, and am familiar 
with his heroic efforts to deliver mankind from 
the ravages of the monster, intemperance, and I 
am sure that if he had not been of such stuff as 
martyrs are made of, he would long ago have 
given up the fight discouraged. As it is, how- 
ever, he has continued steadfast, and, disregard- 
ing ridicule and abuse, he has faced all opposi- 
tion like the hero that heis. I regard him as 
furnishing a most interesting figure for the 
youth of our time to study. Certainly his ex- 
ample must be an inspiring one to any young 
man who is capable of adopting so worthy a 
purpose in life as one which has for its end the 
true elevation of mankind. Do him all the 
honor you can; he is quite worthy of it. 





President J. W. Bashford. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


The first week of my pastorate in Portland, 
Me., in 1884,a carriage halted in front of our 
hovse, and I saw a white-haired man alight and 
walk toward the door with quick, elastic step. 
As I met the visitor face to face I was struck by 
his clear, fresh complexion and by his charming 
manners. I was delighted to learn that the 
stranger was Neal Dow, but somewhat surprised 
to find him twenty years younger than I sup- 
posed the hero of 51 to be. I was soon im- 
pressed with the mental vigor and elasticity of 
the man, and was astonished to learn from his 
own lips that morning that he had recently cel- 
ebrated his eightieth birthday. 

My first impressions of Neal Dow were con- 
firmed more and more by my subsequent ac- 
quaintance with him. I have heard him address 
public audiences for over an hour without ap- 
parent fatigue. I never saw him discouraged 
for a moment during the darkest days of any 
campaign. I always found him with abundant 
resources for every exigency which met the 
temperance forces of the city or the State. I am 
sure that his faith in humanity, and above all 
that his trust in the great Father of us all, must 
have increased with every decade of his life. 
When we reach heaven and turn over the leaves 
of the Book of Life to find the reformers of the 
nineteenth century, we shall find Neal Dow’s 
name there, “ writ large.’’ 

Delaware, Ohio. 


Sir Leonard Tilley. 


To celebrate the 90th birthday of my old and 
esteemed friend, Hon. Neal Dow, will not only 
be rendering good service ‘to the cause of tem- 
perance and prohibition, but will show a just 
appreciation of the services rendered the good 
cause by one of the most zealous, consistent and 
self-denying advocates of prohibition the world 
has ever had. I have met him on the platform 
in England, the United States and Canada. 
is always logical and convincing; his motto ever 
seemed to be, “No surrender.” 1 pray that his 
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valuable life may be spared many years more to 
work for God and humanity! 
St. John, N. B. 


Mary A. Livermore. 


It is hardly possible for this generation toap- 
preciate “the grand old man” of Maine, General 
Neal Dow. When he began his work nearly 
sixty years ago, the use of intoxicating liquors 
was universal and almost unquestioned. Every- 
body drank, and alcoholic beverages were deemed 
as essential to health as food. They were great- 
ly “in evidence ” at weddings and funerals, at 
ministers’ conferences and when they made pa- 
rochial calls, and at all sorts of convocations, so- 
cial, political and religious. The law author- 
ized their unlimited manufacture and sale, the 
traffic was-eminently respectable, and no man 
lost caste in church, state or society, who sold or 
drank them. 

Neal Dow flung down the gauntlet to this gi- 
gantic, popular, social iniquity, and entered the 
lists against it. For ten years, at the head of an 
ever-increasing band of reformers, he conducted 
an educational campaign in Maine, recruiting the 
hosts that would be needed in the coming battle. 
They sowed the State ‘‘ knee-deep” with tem- 
perance literature and penetrated with temper- 
ance addresses to the remotest hamlet on the 
frontier. He drafted the prohibitory bill since 
known as the “ Maine Law,’’ and now, backed 
by the people, he pressed it upon the Legislature, 
and in the spring of 1851 it became the law of 
the State, and Neal Dow was elected Mayor of 
Portland. 

How vividly I remember that event! It 
thrilled the nation. The splendid courage of 
the dauntless man of Maine proved contagious, 
and other States sought to emulate its example; 
and among them rum-cursed Connecticut, 
where then was my home. The hope of release 
from the thralldom of the liquor oligarchy in- 
spired them, and temperance men and women 
flung themselves into a campaign for the pas- 
sage of the “Maine Law” with the energy of 
Titans, They were beaten, and suffered perse- 
cution for their temerity. My husband lost his 
parish, and was driven from the State, and the 
denominational papers castigated him for tak- 
ing “ politics into the pulpit.” No question is 
settled till it is settled right, and the battle is 
still on, and the war begun by Neal Dow is still 
raging, certain of ultimate victory. 

How much we owe this indomitable ninety- 
years-young old man! From whatever stand- 
point we contemplate him, he challenges our 
love and gratitude. Whether leading the State 
of Maine in the *van of a reform in temperance 
work that lifted it immediately to the plane 
where success is sure; or, as General in the 
Union Army, marshaling his troops to the 
overthrow of the slaveholders’ rebellion; or, as 
a public man, honored with official position, 
and working for the public weal; or, as private 
citizen, wearing the glory of his ninety well- 
spent years, a perpetual benediction to the com- 
munity — General Neal Dow is the man we de- 
light to honor! 

Melrose, Mass. 


Joseph Cook. 


The face of George Washington was a large 
type copy of the Ten Commandments. So is 
that of Neal Dow. Conscience and courage, 
will and wisdom, duly combined, make celestial 
fire. A large spark of that fire was a Divine gift 
to Neal Dow’s soul. This has made him for near- 
ly a century a purifying force in American civil- 
ization. Whether as legislator, governor, gen- 
eral or civilian, he has always been a reformer, 
at once unselfish and unflinching. He has fought 
& good fight, he has kept the faith, and, even at 
ninety years of age, he has not finished his 
course, 

Boston, Mass, 


Frances E. Willard. 


It is related of Hannah More that she playfully 
Wrote to a friend that she must on no account 
pass to her reward at present, as Mrs. More’s 
stock of epigrammatic epitaph expressions was 
entirely exhausted, and must await recuperation. 
Analogous to this is my present distress in view 
of the many requesis for “a few lines about Neal 
Dow.” For several monihs I have been busily 
engaged in sending paragraphs, selections, biog- 
Taphies and sententious sayings of our great 
champion to all parts of the world —to such a 
degree that not only my lore, but my loquacity, 
area minus quantity. However, to so good a 
friend of the temperance and the woman’s cause 
4s ZIon’s HERALD I must not do less than cud- 
gel my brains for at least one reminiscence. 

When I visited Richmond, Virginia, in 1881, 
and dutifully sought out Libby Prison, I was 
told by my friend, John Crenshaw, a good Quak- 
er preacher long a resident of the rebel capital 
@ We called it in those difficult days), that 

when General Neal Dow was a prisoner there 
he stood at the window one frosty winter day 
and saw some Union prisoners passing under es- 
Cort of Confederate officers. The quick eye of 
the man from Maine noted in the case of one of 

prisoners, older and feebler than the rest, 

the absence of any foot covering except a pair 
Of dilapidated stockings. With General Dow it 
is intuitive to suit the action to the word, and 
he pulled up the window, called out ‘Good 
morning, Comrade!’ and threw the only pair of 
he had to his suffering fellow patriot.” In 
telling this incident Brother Crenshaw added: 
Was just like Neal Dow; I knew him well, 
him many a time in the prison, and he is 
@true man if ever one lived.” Best of all, I be- 











Yieve that General Dow would have flung his 


shoes to that same brother in distress if he had 
worn a uniform not blue, but gray. 

Yours for the universal triumph of the princi- 
ple defended for half a century by “ Prohibi- 
tion’s Father.” 


London, Eng. . 








NEAL DOW. 
A Sketch of His Life. 


N Tuesday next, March 20, 1894, Gen. 
Neal Dow, so widely known as the au- 
thor of the Maine Law, and as the leading 
advocate of Prohibition, will, if living, have 
completed his 90th year, and the friends of 
temperance throughout the English-speak- 
ing world will make that event the occasion 
for paying peculiar honor to the veteran 
who has given so many years of his life to 
the great reform in which they are especial- 
ly interested. With them, doubtless, many 
others will unite in this tribute of respect, 
who, though not immediately identified with 
the temperance reformation, or especially 
committed to the prohibitory phase of that 
agitation, appreciate and desire to honor 
such life-long, disinterested service as Neal 
Dow has rendered in behalf of law, order 
and good government. 


Ancestry and Youth. 


Neal Dow was born in Portland, Me., then 
a part of Massachusetts, March 20, 1804. He 
is of English stock, descending on his 
father’s side from John Dow, who died in 
Tylner, England,in 1561,and on his mother’s 
from Christopher and Hate Evil Hall. His 
ancestors on both .ides came to this coun- 
try in the first half of the 17th century, and 
settled in the province of New Hampshire, 
whence his father moved to Portland in 
1790. Neal Dow’s parents were Josiah and 
Dorcas (Allen) Dow, members of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, as were his ancestors on both 
sides for generations. Doubtless the tenac- 
ity of purpose which has characterized his 
life is an inheritance from his Quaker ances- 
try, who in their long struggle with obloquy, 
oppression and outrage for opinion’s sake, 
learnéd not to be easily diverted from a 
path in which duty called them to walk. 
Josiah Dow was, for a while, a school- 
teacher, and afterwards acquired a compe- 
tency in the business of tanning. He was 
identified with many of the interests of 
Portland, where he died in 1861, at 95 years 
of age, universally respected by his fellow 
townsmen for his sterling qualities. Dorcas 
Dow, a granddaughter of Hate Evil Hall, 
and a woman of unusual strength of char- 
acter, died in 1851, at 75 years of age. 

Neal enjoyed in his youth all the advan- 
tages to be found in a well-to-do New 
England Quaker family of those, days. He 
attended public and private schools in Port- 
land, including the Academy, where he was 
a fellow-student with the late Henry W. 
Longfellow, and the Friends’ Academy in 
New Bedford, Mass. Leaving school when 
about seventeen, he was employed in his 
father’s business. He earnestly desired to 
attend college, for which he was fitted, but 
the ‘‘ testimony ” of the Friends was against 
that, and his parents would not consent. He 
was exceedingly fond of books, and supple- 
mented his school advantages by a regular 
course of reading. His love of books has 
marked his whole life. Reading has been 
his chief recreation since his young man- 
hood, and though purchasing books only as 
he has found opportunity to read them, he 
has collected an unusually large and well- 
selected library. 

In his youth, however, he was far from 
being a bookworm or recluse. His vigorous 
health manifested itself in a marked fond- 
ness for athletic sports, and in riding, swim- 
ming, rowing, boxing, fencing and shooting 
he became expert. His accomplishments in 
some of these lines have proved useful to 
others as well as to himself during his long 
and varied life. Twice his expertness as a 
swimmer has enabled him tosave human life, 
while in the earlier days of the temperance 
agitation, bullies, some hired and some who 
volunteered to assail him, found him pos- 
sessed of the skill, courage and strength 
necessary for successful self-defence. 

Jan. 20, 1830, Mr. Dow was married to 
Maria Cornelia Durant Maynard. She was 
a woman of education, culture and refine- 
ment, four years his junior, the daughter of 
John Maynard, for years a prominent mer- 
chant in Boston, where she was born in 
1808. She was in fullsympathy with and 
always assisted her husband in his life- 
work, bearing with cheerful patience the 
portion — not light — of its burden which 
fell upon her. Mr. Dow still resides in the 
comfortable mansion which sixty-five years 
ago he built for her home, and to which he 
took his bride on their weddingday. There 
his children were born, and there in Jan- 


uary, 1883, after fifty-three years of mar- 
ried lite, his wife died. At sixteen years of 
age she became a member of the Old South 
Church in Boston, and the faith she then 
professed she always cherished, governing 
by it her long, useful and happy life. 

While yet a young man Mr. Dow gave ev- 
idence of an 

Unusual Capacity for Business, 

and he was found in the directories of 
banks, manufacturing, railroad and other 
corporations. Like so many young men 
destined to make their mark in the world, 
he was attracted by the volunteer fire de- 
partment of his day, and served as captain 
of a company famous for its picked per- 
sonnel, and afterwards for years as chief of 
the department, which numbered nearly a 
thousand men. On one occasion, while cap- 
tain of the Deluge Company, which he had 
assembled for the purpose, he summarily 
scattered with its assistance a mob, and pro- 
tected an anti-slavery meeting, which ruf- 
fians had gathered to suppress. His first 
temperance speech was made ata meeting 
of this same company, against providing 
liquors for an anniversary festival. His ad- 
vice was followed, and the first dinner of 
the kind without liquor was held in Port- 
land because of that speech. He was then 
but twenty-one and but just admitted 
to the company. The first social party in 
their set in. Portland where wine was dis- 
carded was given by his sisters as a result 
of a conversation with him before he was 
of age. When twenty-five years old he de~ 
livered an address before the Maine Char- 
itable Mechanics’ Association, which was 
published in pamphlet form. He advo- 
cated before this society, the discontinuance 
of the 11 o’clock dram bell; the abandon- 
ment of the custom, then prevalent among 
employers, of furnishing liquor for their 
employees; and the passage of a law pre- 
venting the collection of debts incurred for 
liquoys. This was far in advance of his 
time. He has said that his attention was 
first called to intemperance by the early 
horror excited in him when a boy by the 
frequent drunkenness of a near neighbor; 
afterwards his observation convinced him 
that it was a great curse to society, But 
notwithstanding his early identification 
with local efforts to promote sobriety, years 
passed before he realized that he was more 
interested or active in such movements 
than any good citizen should be. 

In the politics of those days he was a Whig. 
His first Presidential vote was for John 
Quincy Adams, for whom he entertained a 
great admiration, believing him to be the 
purest and ablest statesman of his day. He 
was a frequent speaker at Whig meetings 
and took an especially active part in the 
campaign of 1840, and was appointed by 
Gov. Kent as Lieut.-Col, on his staff. It 
was due largely to Mr. Dow’s influence-that 
Gov. Kent in his inaugural message in 1838 
referred — the first governor of Maine to do 
so — to the temperance question. 

As time passed, the opportunities for use- 
fulness to his fellows seemed greater in the 
direction of 

Temperance Effort 


than in any other, and Mr. Dow’s predilec- 
tions and tendencies became subordinated 
to that, and all the time that he could spare 
from his many and varied business concerns 
was given to it. Gen. James Appleton, who, 
as early as 1832, in a message to the Legis- 
lature and elsewhere had advocated prohi- 
bition, moved to Portland shortly after that 
date, and-Mr. Dow immediately made his 
acquaintance. The two became fast friends 
and coadjutors, strengthening in their con- 
versation each other’s convictions of the 
impolicy and the wrong of license. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Dow in the 
details of his work for temperance between 
1830 and 1851. They covered the whole 
range of temperanee effort. He circulated 
the pledge, addressed temperance meetings, 
drew up petitions for adding more restrict- 
ive features to the license laws, insisted 
that officers should faithfully enforce these, 
was active in procuring “ local option” 
whereby towns could refuse licenses, and in 
the annual canvassing of that question, 
which preceded the spring election; all the 
while, however, keeping his eye on the goal 
he was determined to reach — the absolute 
outlawry, through prohibition, of the traffic 
he abhorred. Many times he appeared be- 
fore the legislature for this and was re- 
pulsed, but returned again with larger and 
stronger popular petitions for prohibition. 
During this transition period in the public 
sentiment of Maine he traveled thousands 
,of miles in his own conveyance, talking to 
the people in churches or .school-houses, 
and convincing them that the traffic he pro- 
posed to outlaw was inimical to every pri- 





vate and public good. All this time as a 





business man, as interested in current events 
and as well-read in a wide range of general. 
concerns, he wa prominent in his native 
city, and in the spring of 1851 he was elect- 
ed mayor of Portland as a Whig. 


The Maine Law. 


Amonth later he appeared before the 
legislature with the draft of a bill prohib- 
iting the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
This, without change of a word, was 
promptly put through both houses, and 
was, June 2, 1851, approved by the Gov- 
ernor, 

Neal Dow, as the author of this novel 
piece of legislation, became at once famous 
wherever the English language was spoken, 
As mayor of the largest city in Maine, it 
fell to his lot to enforce the law he had 
originated, and the official records of Port- 
land prove his success in this and the effi- 
ciency of the measure. He, a layman, had 
drawn: up a law in which the ablest lawyers 
could find no flaw, and as an official fear- 
lessly and impartially enforced it, to the 
uprooting of the trade then generally be- 
lieved to be necessary for human comfort 
and as respectable as any other calling. 
His services were sought for far and near to 
explain the principles and operations of the 
new legislation. Temperance men every- 
where sought to do him honor, while the 
public generally were curious to see and 
hear a man who had had the talent to 
frame, and the courage to enforce, such a 
law. But Mr. Dow was obliged to decline 
most of these invitations because of his 
official duties. 

In the spring of 1852 he was defeated as a 
candidate for re-election as mayor, though 
he received a larger vote than the year be. 
fore. His defeat released him for service in 
a wide field, and for the next three years 
he was almost continually away from home, 
giving his services to the promotion of 
temperance, In this work he covered al- 
most all the Northern and Western and 
some Southern States, and Canada as well. 

In 1855 he was again elected mayor of 
Portland and again enforced the law. In 
this year occurred the 


Famous June Riot. 


This had no direct connection with the en- 
forcement of prohibition, but was instigated 
for the purpose of breaking down the law 
and its author, then, as chief magistrate of 
the city, responsible for its peace and good 
order. Put Mayor Dow suppressed the 
mob. One of the rioters was shot by the 
police, and investigation and legal proceed. 
ings followed in which the authorities were 
justified. 

The next State election in Maine was held 
before the misrepresentations attending 
this affair could be corrected, and resulted 
in the election of a coalition legislature, 
which, though pledged in platform resolu- 
tions to a suitable prohibitory law, repealed 
the ‘‘ Maine Law” and substituted license. 
This reaction was short-lived. The gov- 
ernor who signed the license law was de- 
feated at the next election by a majority 
which equaled 75 per cent. of his own vote. 
Prohibition was re-enacted in 1858, and has 
ever since prevailed in Maine, and no effort 
to repeal it has ever even approximated 
success. A few years after the June Riot, 
Neal Dow was sent to the Legislature from 
Portland without opposition, his political 
opponents thus courteously acknowledging 
that he had been unjustly assailed in con- 
nection with that affair. 

In 1857 he was invited to Great Britain by 
the United Kingdom Alliance, an organiza- 
tion pledged to secure prohibition in that 
country. He gave nine months to the work 
there then. Twice since, under the same 
auspices, he has traversed England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales, speaking in near. 
ly a the large towns, devoting in all more 
than three years’ time to the work there. 
The present Gladstone government of Great 
Britain is pledged to the measure which the 
United Kingdom Alliance is advocating, 
which is substantially “ local option.’ 


Military Record. 


Upon the outbreak of the war for the 
Union, Mr. Dow’s father, then ninety-four 
years of age, was approaching his end. 
Upon his death Mr. Dow tendered his serv- 
ices to the Governor of Maine, raised a reg- 
iment, and was assigned to the Gulf De- 
partment under Gen. Butler, and was soon 
after made Brigadier General. Perhaps no 
two men thrown together in the army were 
more unlike in their past associations, their 
convictions, sympathies and habits, and at 
the same time so much alike in certain pe- 
culiarities of temperament, as were Gen. 
Butler and Col. Dow, and the latter always 
believed that he and his regiment suffered 
on this account. When Gen. Banks suc- 
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ceeded to the command of the Department, 
Gen, Dow was assigned to the command at 
Carrollton, and afterwards was ordered with 
his brigade to join the forces in front of Port 
Hudson. He arrived just in time to partici- 
pate in the first ill-advised assault on that 
stronghold. In this battle he was twice 
wounded. Gen. Sherman, who was with 
Gen. Dow on the field, and who lost a leg 
there, afterwards sent a special compliment- 
ary message to the latter, in which he said 
that no finer charge was ever made any- 
where than by Gen. Dow’s brigade on that 
day. Its loss was 33 per cent. in killed and 
wounded. While convalescing after his 
wounds, one of which was from a rifle ball 
which passed through his thigh, and the other 
from a ball in his arm, Gen, Dow was made 
prisoner and taken to Libby Prison. Here 
he spent nearly nine months. Exchanged 
finally for Gen, Fitz-Hugh Lee, with shat- 
tered health he returned to his family after 
an absence of nearly’ three years, and did 
not afterwards resume active service. 

From the moment that hostilities seemed 
imminent, Mr. Dow was insistent that the 
result would and ought to be the overthrow 
of slavery, and to aid it in the creation 
of public sentiment to this end he constantly 
busied himself with voice and pen. His ex- 
tensive acquaintance in Great Britain ena- 
bled him to render the cause of the Union 
there greht assistance, and during his com- 
parative isolation in the early part of his 
service in the Gulf Department, he was in 
constant correspondence with leaders of 
public opinion in Great Britain, and his let- 
ters to them were extensively published 
and widely circulated, with such effect upon 
public opinion there, to the advantage of 
the United States, that his services were ac- 
knowledged by Minister Adams to have 
been invaluable, and he was also formally 
thanked therefor by the great Union and 
Emancipation League of the United King- 
dom, 

Later Days. 


For the past thirty years Mr. Dow’s time 
has been largely given up to temperance. 
It is doubtful if any other man nota pro- 
fessional lecturer for pay has addressed so 
many audiences. He, has as cheerfully talked 
to a score of people in a small country 
school-house as to the thousands he has 
met in the largest halls in America and 
Great Britain. No delay has discouraged 
him and no reverse has disheartened him. 
He has never underestimated the nature or 
magnitude of the work he undertook, has 
never questioned the righteousness of his 
cause, and therefore has never doubted its 
expediency or wisdom. And now, at ninety 
years of age, bright, alert and strong in 
mind, and with physical vigor simply mar- 
velous for his years, he is still hopeful and 
persistent in his zeal for the cause which 
for seventy years he has constantly sup- 
ported with precept and example. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 


* Manhattan.” 


“LJ\LIJAH had the good sense when Jeze- 
bel got after him to take to the 
woods, for he knew that little mercy could 
be expected from that royal virago. And 
so when B. A. T. (which if read backwards 
is quite suggestive) interjects herself into a 
matter which in no wise concerns her, and 
instead of attacking ‘“‘ Manhattan’s ” argu- 
ment attacks ‘‘ Manhattan ” himself, there 
is nothing for it but.an escape to the bush. 
During the time of this sojourn in the 
woods, ‘‘Manhattan’’ will meditate with 
some degree of comfort on sundry epistles 
and words of commendation from returned 
missionaries, thanking him for calling the 
attention of the church to this matter. 

Isn’t it strange that the men who are 
most anxious to retain the time-limit in the 
pastorate are not in the pastorate, but hold 
positions which are practically of life-ten- 
ure? Bishops, college presidents, semi- 
nary professors, General Conference secre- 
taries and editors are exceedingly anxious 
about our glorious itinerancy; but when 
the suggestion is made that they return to 
it, with a harmony that is almost musical, 
they reply, “‘I pray thee have me excused.” 
When a brother has had three or four terms 
in a General Conference office, and appar- 
ently would not be unwilling to serve three 
or four terms more, the less he has to say 
about the glories of the itinerancy the more 
respect his friends will have for his con- 
sistency. Knowing that Z1on’s HERALD is 
read in every editorial office in American 
Methodism, “ Manhattan ” asks on behalf 
of the men who are in the pastorate some- 
thing like fair play. ‘‘ Either change your 
name or act like Alexander.” 

The Methodism of New York is under 

deep obligations to Bishop Foster for the 





magnificent address which he gave a few 
evenings since at the annual meeting of 
the Social Union. As a plea for generous 
and continued work in mission fields it was 
simply superb, and as a statement of the dif- 
ffculties that must be met and mastered be- 
fore the work of the church is accomplished, 
it was most graphic and striking. In the 
person and speech of the Bishop Boston had 
a noble representation. 

This is the year of the transfer, and he 
seems to be having things his own way. In 
the three Conferences that centre in this 
region, and which in a few weeks will hold 
their annual sessions, the transfer is ev- 
idently on top and is in general demand. 
Just how matters will adjust themselves is 
an open question. On the basis of a fair 
exchange transfers are good things, and the 
more of them the better; but when strong 


churches take advantage of their strength, 


it not infrequently happens that worthy and 
honored brethren are driven to the wall. 

Dr. Hartzell made a very strong and ef- 
fective plea at our Preachers’ Meeting for 
the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Educa- 
tion Society a few weeks since. This cause 
never had a more faithful presentation, nor 
one which received a more sympathetic 
hearing. Only that the meeting adjourned 
by expiration of time, some of the brethren 
intended to ask why it was that the Chris- 
tian Educator, the organ of this Society, al- 
lowed part of its space to be taken up in an 
ex parte discussion of the woman question ? 
Apart from the hard times it is quite possi- 
ble that this may have something to do with 
the falling off in the collections in some of 
the Eastern Conferences. General Confer- 
ence societies have nothing to do with 
either church politics or national politics, 
and the sooner some of them make that 
discovery the better. Christianity in Ear- 
nest, the organ of the Church Extension 
Society, has not been, altogether blameless 
in this matter, though in another direction, 
but it has considerably improved of late. 
Meantime the work of both of these Soci- 
eties is of pressing importance, and de- 
mands the largest thought and generosity 
of the church. 

The New England contingent now in this 
section have made a good record in the 
year that is closing, and have proved them- 
selves worthy and honored brethren. Dr. 
8. Fa Upham is even more popular than 
ever, and among the churches for dedica- 
tions, anniversaries, and special missionary 
appeals he is in constant demand. And 
there was never a time in his life when he 
was more eloquent and forcible as a preach- 
er and more influential in church matters 
than now. His son Frank, at the Bushwick 
Ave. Church in Brooklyn, is closing up a 
year of great success in this responsible 
charge. Dr. J. R. Day leaves for Syracuse 
very soon, after a memorable pastorate in 
Calvary Church, New York city. Rev. W. 
Eakins, formerly of the New Hampshire 
Conference, is just finishing his seventh 
year of most successful work in Jersey City 
in two of the leading churches there, and 
will probably return to his present charge, 
St. Paul’s, as this is the desire of his people. 
Dr. M. B, Chapman, of New York Ave. 
Church, Brooklyn, is meeting all of the de- 
mands of this large and influential congre- 
gation, and preathing with his usual strength 
and power. Dr. H. D. Weston, at South Sec- 
ond 8t..in Brooklyn, is doing splendid work, 
and his invitation to return for his third 
year was extended at the first quarterly 
conference, and was both hearty and unani- 
mous. Other brethren might be mentioned, 
but space —the printer’s cry and the writ- 
er’s horror — will not allow. It is reported 
in this region that this contingent is likely 
to be enlarged at the approaching Oonfer- 
ences. So may it be! 

A word in conclusion: The change in the 
get-up of ZIon’s HBRALD deserves nothing 
but the fullest commendation, and for 
which editor and publisher should receive 
unstinted praise. At first ‘‘ Manhattan ” 
was afraid to open the paper lest something 
familiar should have gone; but though there 
was a transformation, it was not a new cre- 
ation; it was the same paper, and illustrated 
St. Paul’s idea of the identity which is pos- 
sible at the resurrection. The spirit of the 
old and the life of the new are now happily 
united. 








The GCouferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District 


Still the t work of ot tose on in the glori- 
ous revival in Bristol (R. 1. v. W. J. Smith, 
oye Feb. 3 Evangelist William Coburn came 

this and oan a series of revival serv- 
ices with the Methodist and Baptist churches. 
A week later the Congregss Church came 
into the union, During the first week the serv- 





ices were held in the church, which will 
seat about 350 persons; second week in the 
Methodist church, and the third in the 
gational. the fourth week the 

were held in the hodist and 

y; 
n. 
t edifices were crowd- 
» galleries and all, with serious and mightily 
convicted audiences, although duri 

the time the weather was dull and the trav- 
eling bad. Services were d in the morning, 
afternoon and evening. Women left their work, 
bankers and merchants turned away from their 
places of business, and teachers came from their 
schools to the house of God to enjoy these de- 
lightfy] services. To see busy men and women 
moving through the streets morning, afternoon 
and evening, with their new singing books in 
their hands, daily for weeks, was a new and im- 
pressive sight in Bristol. The evangelist has 
gone, but the union meetings still continue and 
sinners are a to God. Dr. Coburn was as- 
sisted by Miss May Horton, a beautiful singer, 
of Boston, and Evangelist T. D. Roberts, of - 
ton, helped him a week. These were nd as- 
sistants, and all did very effective work. More 
than three hundred pernone have expressed a de- 
sire to become Christians. The expenses of these 
services were a little over $550, and were cheer- 
fully paid by the voluntary offerings of the peo- 
ple. chorus choir, made up of the choirs 
of the three churches, rendered grand service 
during all these weeks, and many of the poe ma 
and one organist were converted. The pas 
and churches worked together in the greatest 
harmony, and there exists today in the commu- 
nity a most delightful spirit of Christian fra- 
ternity and unity. 

The year has been an excellent one on the 
whole. The average attendance at the preaching 
service has been better than for many years. The 
finances have run along very smoothly, notwith- 
standing the hard times, and at this writing the 
treasury is in a better condition than at any 
correspondi air of the Conference year in 
the memory of the oldest members of the church. 


X. X. X. 








BROCKTON AND VICINITY. 


The Social Union was held in Central Church, 
Brockton, March 5, During the year the meet- 
ings have been held alternately in the Central 
and South Street churches, the change from the 
hotel aoe a financial aa ain entered into 
by the jes. They have furnished equally 
er eee at a greatly diminished cost. Rev. 

. A. ley offered fare: Rev. F. P. Parkin 

mted a memorial of George H. Curtis, of 
toughton, a member of the Union who has 
to his home above since the last meet- 
ng. President Herbert F. Snow introduced 
Mr. Frank Beals, president of the Brockton 
aeuent Social Union, who spoke appreciatively 
of Methodism and Methodist socia ay: Sec, 
Beals read a letter from A. T. Jones, president of 
the Con, ational Club of Brockton, who was 
invited to the guest of the Union, but was 
revented from being present. Dr. Ramsay, of 
ton, was introdu as the principal 8 er 
of the evening. He spoke on “ Methodism as a 
Social Force.”’” The address may be character- 
ized as felicitous, comprehensive, clear, convinc- 
ing, captivating. At the close of Dr. Ramsay’s 
address, Rev. F. P. Parkin was presented witha 
silk umbrella and a pair of fiel lasses — gifts 
expressive of the regret of the Union at the re- 
moval of Mr. Parkin and in appreciation of 
his work for Methodism in Brockton and vicin- 
ity in the inception and general direction in the* 
formation of the Union. 


At the Preachers’ Meeting, March 5, Rev. O. A. 
Farley gave an address on, ‘‘ What Can be Done 
to Help College Under; raduates \in the Confer- 
ence to a Better Mental Equipment?” The plan 
gropesed was district institutes of at least three 

ays held semi-annually, at which there should 
be round-table talks, lectures, and class work on 
the studies. It was proposed to leave the enter- 
tainment of those attending the institutes to 
the ladies’ societies of the churches. The ad- 
dress provoked a spirited discussion. It was 
agreed to by all that the present plan of exami- 
nations is very unsatisfactory. 


Plymouth. — The church here feels deeply the 
recent loss of three faithful members. The 
Sunday-school has had a large and maguine at- 
tendance all winter. It is probably the most 
notable in the Conference for many and large 
Bible classes. One class of men has in it over 
one hundred, one class of women over sixty. 
These are two out of five classes. The Epworth 
League, known as the ‘‘ X Chapter,” is doing as 
complete work as it is one etely organized. 
The pastor, Rev. J. H. Newland, has won the 
hearts of the people during this first year of his 
torate. Large and increasing audiences greet 
im, and the prosperity of the church is seen in 
additions to the church at every communion 
service. Several have been converted at the reg- 
ular services. Twelve have recently been re- 
ceived on probation. 


South Braintree.— A very pleasant occasion 
was the recent visit of the League of Parkman 
Street Church, Boston. It was areturn of the 
visit of South Braintree League which was made 
in the early winter. 


East Braintree. — The attendance at preaching 
services is increasing. The annual Sunday- 
school report showed a goodly increase of mem- 
bers. Rev. Ambrie Field, pastor. 


Whitman. — The —— regular congregation 
in the history of the church greeted Pastor O. A. 
Farley, March 4. 


East Bridgewater. — The pastor, Rev. M. B. 
Wilson, holds a iove-feast instead of preaching 
nrg days. The pian is very accept- 
able. 


North Easton.— The revival fire does not go 
out; 28 spoke in a recent social meeting and 42 
were present at general class. 


Brockton, Franklin.— During the month of 
ek 1 was received by letter and 1 on pro- 
tion. 


Brockton, Central, — For February, 8 were add- 
ed to the church — 4.by letter and 4 on proba- 
tion. March 4 was the largest and most im- 
— communion service in the history of 

he church, The pastor, Rev. F. P. Parkin, bap- 
tized an infant and 8 adults. 


Brockton, South St,—The pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Hunt, thinks he has the best le in the world. 
They ‘have responded so read — the entertain- 
ment of the coming Annual Conference that it 
has not cost the pastor one hour of extra work 
to find places. March 4, 1 was reeeived by let- 
ter, lon probation, and an infant was baptized. 


West Abington. — The three years’ pastorate of 
Rev. A. B. Williams has been a great blessing to 
this church. Recently two were converted and 
3 were received into full membership. 


Brockton, Pearl St.—The pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Johnson, believes that the church can be filled 
“by eg prayer and wide-awake effort.” 
March, Rev. R, F. Hurlburt preached and ad- 





ministered the sacrament; 10 were received on 
os aa into full membership, and 2 bap- 


Holbrook. —Probably no church in the Con- 
than this; yet the ‘people, a Singh on to cn 
: we kept on in the 

of discouragemen . Through Re enthusi- 
President Clark 56 members have been 
added to the orth League recently. It ig 





becoming a social force in the town, as well as a 
religious force in the church. G. 
Norwich District. 


At Sachem St. Church, Norwich, the Epworth 
has recently lent material aid to the 
church finances giving the proceeds of an 
en’ it conducted by them. The Sunday- 
school has also given $50 from its funds to the 
current of the church. Rev. G. A, 
Grant closes a pastorate of three years with this 
church at the coming Conference. 


The midwinter meeting of the District Minis- 
terial Association was ld, Feb. 19 and 20, at 
Colchester. Rev. J. 8. Bell and his hospitable 

ple made the occasion a pleasant one. A 
5 number of ministers were present and the 
program was well carried out. 


Portland. — The year about closing has been 


more than an av one in all that pertains to 
t prosperity. On Sunday, March 4, at 
Phe close of t 


ge ee | service, a financial 
statement was made, showing that it would take 
pm he pay all bills for the year. This amount 
ncluded the balance due on church repairs, in- 
surance and current. expenses. By using the 
“Cross Benevolent ” the above amount 
was raised in fifteen minutes. In the evening 
the Junior League gave an excellent concert. 
The attendance upon al! the services since early 
fall has been excellent, a marked increase being 
observed in the Sunday-school and the Sunday 
greener service. Rev. W. O. Cady and wife have 
been able to be present at nearly all the services, 
and have most cordially co-operated with the 
itor and people in revival work. The late Mrs, 
ane Jackman made the Methodist Church of 
Portland her residuary legatee. The trustees 
have just received the amount coming to them — 
nearly . From a fund left the church for re- 
lenishing the Sunday-school eer have 
Just been expended. The pastor, v. E. W. 
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THE PROCTER & GAMSLF CO., OIN'TL 
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The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys- 
tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instra- 
ment. 


NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. Asa 

Safe Home Treatment, the Blectropoise 
HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. As 
acure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 

by any other method, either respecting the severity of 


disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
of the cure. 
Since the introduction of this treatment into New En- 


gland, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 
treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 
None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professor®, 
and a host of intelligent users of the Electropoise, whe 

dit forb fits personally received, 
Address, L, A. BOSWORTH, 


Room 18, No, 36 Bromfield -t., Boston, Mass. 
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ABOUND 
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Liebig Company’s 
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Therefore for satisfactory 
results in your cooking get 6 
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Goodier, and his wife have been kindly remem- 
bered y the people in su of es- 

come AISI. and an 
elegant silver tea service of pieces. 


in revival services in the vicinity recently. Feb. 
4, one m united with the church. Deep 
spiritual interest has been mgnifested in the 
services of late; some have been converted. 
fourth quarterly conference gave Mr. Phreaner 
a unanimous invitation to return another year. 


w. J. Y¥. 


~~ 


New Bedford District. 


First Church, Fall River. — Sunday, March 4 
was ared-letter day in the mother church o 
Fal! River Methodism —old First Church. Since 
the Week of Prayer extra meet: have been 
held almost every night, closing with two weeks 
of revival services, when the pastor was assisted 
by Rev. John Parker, of New York. The meet- 
ings have been largely attended. The interest 
increased from the first, the church has been 
greatly quickened and blessed, and a good! 
number of sinners and backsliders have been 
thealtar, On the morning of March 4, 5 were 
baptized, 3 received into full membership, and 
16 on probation with more to follow. Mr. 
Parker’s labors here were greatly appreciated. 
He is a man of God, and soa man of power. At 
the last quarterly conference the pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Luce, was cordially and ag pe / in- 
vited by a rising vote to return for the third 
~ he outlook for this old church was never 
righter. 


New Bedford, County St. — The fourth year of 
the present torate is very pleasantly drawing 
toa close. The Sunday-school is in a prosperous 
condition. A series of free entertainments for 
the school has been highly enjoyed. In addi- 
tion to appropriate entertainments at Christmas 
and on Washington’s Birthday, the Hartford 
sculptor, E, 8, Wood, has given a“ Clay Talk,” 
and Mrs. L. M. Mountford has lectured on “ Life 
in the Holy Land.”” The children’s missionary 
band has recently presented $88 to St. Luke’s 
Hospital of that city fora children’s bed. The 
Circle of King’s Daughters have arranged for 
and carried on a soup-house for the last six weeks, 
from which some five hundred families have re- 
ceived aid. Four men have been steadily em- 

loyed, so great has been the demand for food. 

he work has been carried on by the Circle with 
such intelligence and discrimination as to com- 
mand the generous support of representative 
people, without whose aid this expensive charity 
could not have been sustained. service 
has also been done in gy Fane for men, 
and ;in the distribution of clothing among the 
destitute. Much credit is due to the } n 
this work of practical Christianity, whose mod- 
esty will not permit her name to mentioned 
here, for the tireless tact she has shown in this 
difficult service. All departments of church 
work are being efficiently carried forward. The 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Holden, has received a unani- 
mous invitation to remain with the church for 
the fifth year, 


Fourth St.—-Much efficient and valuable 
work has been done by the Epworth League and 
the Young Ladies’ Missionary Society of this 
church. Upwards of 190 calls have been made 
be members of the League, and several kages 
ofclothing, etc., have been sent to the ness 
Home and the Epworth ue Settlement in 
Boston. Members of the issio Society 
have made 275 calls and furnished delicacies to 
25sick families. Six persons have recently been 
eaves on probation. Rev. B. F. Simon, pas- 

r. 


Acushnet. — March 4 was a very interestin 
day with this church. Six persons were receiv: 
to probation, 2 into full —- and 5 wy 
letter. Five children were bapt - Rev. KR. 
C. Miller, pastor, N. B. D. 





New Hampshire Conference. 


Manchester District. 


paring the jess than two years of the pastorate 
of A _ aes, at Henniker, he has oe 
cw or the society a new parso’ property 
that will be a comfort to the ——— pastors. 
The parsonage has been occupied for — 2 a 
year, and now he has just completed a barn. The 
whole is out of debt. He goes Ag J Sunday aft- 
ernoon to Hillsboro Centre, where his labors are 
greatly appreciated. 


West Spring is a country village about fif- 
teen miles back from Newport. It was for man 
years the home of the late Rev. Lewis How 
who at an advanced age passed to his reward 
during the year. For fourteen years he preached 
to the people in the Union church. The commu- 
nity here was a mixture, nearly all denomina- 
tions being represented, but not enough of any 
one to support preaching. After the death of 
Father Howard, some of the people came to the 
Pending elder asking that a preacher be sent 

hem. Mr. Chester J. Brown, of St. James’ 
Church, Manchester, and a student at Tilton, 
was sent. He entered heartily upon the work, 


and it was soon intimated that the various ele- 
ments desired to be melted her into one 
mass and labeled Methodist. e matter has 


m under consideration for several months, the 
elder in the meantime feng | urged to come, and 
come soon. He appointed Feb. 6as the day to 
confer withthem. On arrival he found a 
congregation, to whom he preached and admin- 
istered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Aft- 
er reading the General Rules, and making all the 
explanations necessary ing church mem- 
H hip, 20 persons came in as full members, and 

united on probation. The stewards and trust- 
ees were then chosen, and the quarterly confer- 
ence organized. At the evening service he again 
th hed, after which 3 more united on proba- 

m, and one expressed a desire become 4 
7 tian. This is certainly a good beginning. 

he outlook is ve hopeful. x good religious 
Spirit prevails. Others have been conve re- 
cently who will unite with the church soon. 
eetings will continue during the week. Mr. 
Diseln as proven his call to the ministry on the 
iplinary test that he has “ fruit.” 


Rev. Dana Cotton is havi a grand revival 
at Grantham. He is —%. beloved by his 
Rei for his zeal and faithfulness. Hard as his 
2 wi he is never disco , but always has 
pt, land cheering word. © In this he = 
bet thomemple to some who never see anyt 
: dark side, and whose reports are always 


py trough the efforts of the Ladies’ Circle, aided 
‘the Epworth League, the church at Antrim 
& beautiful new carpet; alsoa very 





pee oe, es of Mrs. Anna M. Woodbury. 
RT eI 
wanted another year. ‘ , 


The “little flock ” at Peterboroare full of cour- 
age. Mr. Reed 


ligen’ 
the interests of the cause. The prevail” 
which had in its grip two hun 
cases at one time, hindered the special revival 
meet; ; but a quickening spirit has been pres- 
good influence prevails. It is remark- 
able how well they pay the pastor. They always 
ury. They =e 


there are better days ahead for them, even though 
ional Church is just now rejoicing 
ist having come to them 
asa pastor. Two ex-Methodists helped install 
him, and Lanyon | acknowledged having been 
“in the same .” We have contributed some 
“ great men ”’ to our sister church. 


At West Rindge the first of each month sees 
the p meg up to date. This is a new thing, 
and to be done in hard times shows what can 
accomplished when a determined effort is put 
forth. Rev. Irad is much beloved, and 
his return is greatly desired. 


The district parso’ is now inthe hands of 
the plasterers. If nothing occurs, it will be com- 
before Conference. An appeal has been 

sent out for assistance in furnishing the house. 


This has been a very pleasant and profitable 

year onthe Goffstown charge, Rev, H. E. Allen, 

itor. He has been unanimously asked to re- 
urn for a fourth year. 


agg | at East Deering for the year is 
Rev. J. A. MacDougal, who teaches the high 
school at Goffstown. This is not an encourag- 
ing field. The changes in membership are al- 
ways on the side of loss; yet there ve been 
— conqueaastons, and the pastor’s labors have 
m much enjoyed B. 





Dover District. 


The quarterly conference of Grace Church, 
Haverhill, has asked for the return of Pastor 
Fowler fora fourth year. March 4 there were 
received by letter 3, by examination 7, and 2 were 
baptized. All benevolent collections save missions 
are taken. Current expenses are well in hand, 
needing only $100 more than is pledged to pay 
all the bills of the year. 


First Church received one into full connection 
and bapti 7, March 4, The church — 
t to the 


have not been paid for, owing in 
iF appily re- 


tong illness of Pastor Frost, now 
covered and hard at work. 


Third Church will undertake the support of a 
preacher next year, and it is expected that a new 
—— will be built early in the season, a very 
desirable location having been counes wr. 





Vermont Conference. 


St. Albans District. 


Leg gf Mowe Union services, conducted by 
Rev. F. W. Hamblin, were held in the Congre- 
gational church, March 4. 


Sheldon, — Rev. D. C. Thatcher has been 
ontnges te submit to a surgical operation that 
, has imperiled his life, and is still in a critical 
condition. Rev. Mr. Bushnell, a former pastor, 
preached March 4. Rev. E: KE. Reynolds has also 
occupied this pulpit recently. 


East Fairfield.— The donation and oyster 1 
r at Harmon Abell’s for the benefit of Rev.,D. 
. Thatcher, was a decided success. 


St. Albans.— Dr. G. B. Hyde, of North Hero 
is exhibiting some rare old Mexican books an 
other antiquities at Capron’s drug store. The 
Epworth League held a social at the parsonage. 

rs. Evarts was surprised witha tea by the la- 
dies and a present of eighty rosebuds to remind 
her of her octogenarian birthday. The great re- 
vivalof last year is mp > wp large work of 
entire sanctification, which, by the thorough 
culture and careful management which the ye: 
tor is devoting to it, is expected to manifest 
enon 4 Christian character and abundant use- 

ulness. 


South Franklin. — The Sunday-school at this 
place is organized into a missionary society 
which is doing excellent work. A short time 
since an anniverea: was held. The exervises 
tended to develop the interest in missionary mat- 
ters and to educate the [a to their 
importance. A little later s Harvey gave an 
interesting address. 


Swanton. — Rev. L. O. Sherburne used, in his 
lecture on the World’s Fair, a large chart pre- 

red by C. W. Janes, of St. Albans, This ren- 
Rered the lecture very plain and interesting. 
There was a social gathering, March 7, to raise 
money for the iateodustion of electric light and 
fixtures into the parsonage. 


North Fayston.— The Willing Workers pre- 
sented the Methodist society of this place with a 
very nice silver communion set. 


Waits .— The building committee appoint- 
ed for the erection of a new church are O, G. 
Eaton, T. A. Boyce, and P. BE. Lockwood. Be- 
tween $2,500 and $3,000 have been subscribed for 
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the 
mew fhareh, ond peepaqtions: are being 


Essex Junction. — About a hundred made the 
gastos, Rey. A. B. Blake, a visit — the old ~~ 
m the afternoon and the you 
evening. om was served. exer- 
cises consisted of singing, readings and recita- 
tions. The pastor and wife bore a prominent 
part, and the visit was greatly enjoyed =: 


Montpelier District. 


A pleasant and profitable meeting of the Dis- 
es sSntahertel  Adeotietion was d oh 
nm Y . Papers were presen’ 
Ww. ites on “The Preacher's Personalit in 
the Sermon;”’ G. A. meee, “The Harmf 
Amusements of the Day: How Counteracted;” 
Joseph Naramore, “ Where can We Find Young 
Men for Our Vacant Charges?” L. L. Beeman, 
“Class-leaders and their unities;” W. 
Free ” BE. 8 oraiti _ i 
y} . Snow noes: ion in 
Heaven;” J. k, Diverty, “ Congregat onal Sing- 
ing.”’ A review of the sermon on “Christian 
Perfection,” by James Mudge, prepared by 
(Continued on Page 13.) 
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which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
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gold? 
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investment, and_ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. soon ues. 
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The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under ournew system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 


material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 
machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 


No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Seven newly desi wheels are shown 
in our 184 f Bore gh ty will interest 
every cyclist. Our agents furnish {t free, 
or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 
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Buys our 9 drawer walnut or osk Im. 
finely botekeas Wiekel 
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PHOTOGRAPHER. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
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public, is our own specialty, and just the thing for a 
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mas still holds good. 
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R. H, White & Co, — 623 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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The Family. 


MARAH. 
Mrs. E. A. Hawkins, 

I watch in vain, amid earth’s hurrying throng, 

For eager footsteps which will never come; 
I listen for the tones of one loved voice, 

Whose silent lips forevermore are dumb; 
I reach out in the dark to clasp a hand — 

The empty darkness — till my own grows 

numb, 

And, sick with disappointment, grief and pain, 
My bitter, bitter tears flow down like rain, 


Those feet tread paths of light and never tire; 
Those silent lips have joined a heavenly choir; 
The hand dropped mine to grasp a seraph’s lyre; 
For him the light and life, the love and gain; 
For me the outer darkness and the rain. 


O God, how can i '«. my awful loss? 

How can I ever lift my heavy cross ? 

How live while Thou shalt purge my gold from 
drogs ? 

Help me to live and rise, to do and bear, 

And cast on Thee my load of grief and care! 


This thorny path must lead to some blest goal, 

Some haven for my tried and tempted soul; 

And so while over me the storm-clouds roll, 

With bleeding feet I, weeping, still press on, 

Striving to say, “ Thy will, not mine, be done! ” 
Providence, R. I. 














Loud trumpeter of spring! 
Blowing the wintry notes 

From out the tune of things 
That warmer tones may float 
Through music’s honeyed realm. 
Soon to thy blare so bleak 

The flower-flutes shall re ly, 
And up and down their stems 
Sing forth their leaf-notes green. 
Then shall the cello bees 

Buzz into unison 

With piccolo of bird, 

While zephyrs draw the bow 
O’er strings of twig and bough. 
Making sweet violins 

Ot all the budding trees. 

Blow, trumpeter! blow out 

The frozen chords of sound, 
Blow in the warmth, the life, 
The harmonies of heat! 


— Henry W. STRATTON, in Youth’s Com- 
panion, 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


No matter if you are hidden in an obscure 
post, never content yourself with doing 
your second-best, however unimportant the 
occasion. — General Sheridan. 


Poor sad Humanity 
Through all the dust and heat turns back with 
bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came, 
Unto the — thought, by the great Master 
ta’ 


U, : 
* Not he that repeateth the Name, 
But he that doeth the Will.” 
— Longfellow. 

Iam willing to work, but I want work that 
I can put my heart into, and feel that it does 
me good, no matter how hard it is. — Louisa 
M. Aloot?. 


7 


“ Afterward” —ah! how into that word 
“ afterward’ is crushed the unutterable 
bitterness of many myriads of lives! It is 
the word which men force God to use. ‘ Yet 
will I bring one more plague upon Pharaoh; 
gfterward e will let you go.” Afterward ¢ 

h! why not before that last, that fatal, ir- 
remediable plague? — Canon Farrar. 


. 


“ Study to be quiet,” that is, study to dis- 
miss all bustle and worry out of your inward 
life. Study also to “ do your own business,” 
and do not try todo the business of other 

ple. A great deal of “ creaturely activ- 
hy is expended in trying to do other peo- 
ple’s business. It is often very hard to ‘sit 
still” when we see our friends, accordin 
to our ideas, mismanaging matters, an 
making such dreadful blunders. But the di- 
vine order, as it is also the best human or- 
der as well, is for each one of us to do our 
own business, and to refrain from meddling 
with the business of any one else,— HAN- 
NAH WHITALL SmirH, in ‘Every Day Re- 
ligion.”’ 


That cross, O Lord, not this! 
This is so hard to bear; 
I cannot, now, O Lord! Lo! there 
Is one beyond, methinks, that Thou 
Couldst lay upon Thy servant now, 
And I should find it not amiss; 

. O Lord, I pray, that cross, not this! 


This cross, my child, not that; 
Think not that blinded thou 
Canst tell which cross is fittest now. 
The one that lies beyond thee there 
Is heavier than it seems to bear, 
This one thou need’st not murmur at, 
This cross, my child, not that! 
— N. Y. Observer. 


Be it ours indeed to follow on to know 
and do! ‘To give up all selfishness and pet- 
tiness and sin—thrust them far from us; 
and turn our hearts and wills to good. May 
we not always seek our own selfish pleasure 
only! For, 80, we can never come into real 
rejoicings of spirit or divine peace of mind. 

es be ever in turmoil. May we know, 
the rather, that there is a higher law than 
that of self- leasing, and that this higher 
law is self-denial — willing self-sacrifice for 
noble ends, Then, in our lives, instead of 
winds contrary, and wild seas, we shall find 





turmoil The eternal comfort 
shall whisper, ‘‘ Peace, be still!’ And there 
shall be a t calm.— James H. West, in 
“ Uplifte of Heart and Will.” 


os 


There are two kinds of religion in the 
world —the re m that is heavy with 
self, and the religion that is strong with 
love. There are some a who mix 
opium with their Christianity. It soothes 
and charms them; it gives them pleasant 
dreams and emotions; it lifts them above 
the world in ora reveries. They would 
fain prolong them and dwell in them, and 
enjoy an unearned felicity. The world has 
small need of a religion which consists 
Pre A or chiefly of emotions and raptures. 
But the religion that follows Jesus Uhrist, 
alike when He foes up into the high mount- 
ain to pray and when He comes down into 
the dark valley to work; the religion that 
listens to Him, alike when He tells us of 
the peace and joy of the Father’s house and 
when He calls us to feed ‘His lambs; the re- 
ligion that is willing to suffer as well as to 
enjoy, to labor as well as to triumph; the 
religion that has a soul to worship God, and 
a heart to love man, and a hand to help in 
every good cause —is pure. and undefiled. 
-— HpnRY VAN Dykg, D, D., in “ Straight 
Sermons.” 

* , a ». 

All last night the storm and covered 
the trees with a coating of ice. Today the 
sun broke forth and the trees sparkled with 
ablaze of diamonds. But for the freezing 
storm we should not have had this scene of 
a: As I look out of my windows at 
the gorgeous spectacle, I am reminded how 
storm and sunshine both play their part in 
God’s wise providence and in the develop- 
ment of Christian character. Some ay 
now be under the peltings of severe trial. 
Deep calleth unto deep, and all the waves 
and the billows are gone over you! It was 
just so with the Psalmist; but he holds fast 
to the helm during the hurricane, and shouts 
in the teeth of the gale, ‘‘ Hope thou in God, 
for I shall yet praise Him!” Not now, but 
by-and-by, the time for an praises will 
come. Others of God’s children had the 
same experience. This is the way 
by which our Heavenly Father trains and 
disciplines His children. His chastisements 
are not for the present joyous; they are 
Jaye 3 or. Nevertheless, afterward 
they yield the precious and peaceable fruits 
of Ae reagee yne Be patient, my brother; 
God does not explain to you the mysteries 
of His providence; what He does thou 
knowest not now, or why He does it; thou 
shalt know he ° ait and see. Hope 
thou in God; thou wilt yet praise Him when 
tears have turned to diamonds, like’ the 
rain-drops on yonder trees. — THKopoRE 
OuyieER, D. D., in Christian Intelligencer. 





DID IT PAY? 
A Lesson for Pastors and Parishioners. 


Rev. Leander 8, Keyser. 


¢6¢ T'S a very blustering day,’’ remarked 
the Rev. Marcus Bancroft, looking 

out of his library window at the snow 

whirling in wild eddies along the street. 

He turned and drew his easy chair up to 
the warm hearth with a shiver; not be- 
cause the room was cold, for it really was 
very snug and comfortable, but because the 
bare thought of going out into such a storm 
caused a chilling sensation to run up his 
back. Reaching out his hand, he drew a 
volume from his writing-table, saying, — 

“Just the afternoon to read this new 
work! A very important work it is, and I 
ought to read it by all means. Surely no 
one,” he added, as if speaking to his con- 
science, ‘will expect me to call this after- 
noon while this storm lasts. I suppose I 
may indulge in a little mental luxury with- 
out any qualms of conscience.”’ 

He settled down into his chair, rocking 
slowly back and forth, and read the preface 
of the new book, and then began the pe- 
rusal of the opening chapter. Absorbing 
as the book was, he presently found him- 
self gazing vacuously out of the window at 
the roaring storm, 

‘“ Well,” he muttered, a little impatient- 
ly, “my conscience must be getting 
squeamish, It won’t let me read in peace, 
but tells me I ought to make a pastoral call 
on Mrs. Alden, who, I heard yesterday, 
was ill. Her sickness can’t be very serious, 
however, or she would have sent me word. 
Pastoral visiting is something of a bugbear 
to me—one of the thorns in my flesh, I 
suppose. The question that troubles me is: 
Am I making the storm only a pretext for 
humoring my disinclination to make that 
call?’ he added, being given, be it said, to 
frequent moods of self-analysis. ‘It is 
morally good for a man to probe his motives 
sometimes, to see if they will stand the 
test.” 

He sat and looked musingly into the 
hearth, watching the bright, flickering 
flames as they leaped up and licked the 
half-ignited coals, the crackle of the fire 
mingling with the roar of the wind as it 
swept around the corner of the house. 

‘“Tt’s a terrible storm,’ he soliloquized, 
‘‘and I believe I can conscientiously appro- 
priate the afternoon to my own use, and 
call on Mrs, Alden tomorrow.” 

Se he settled down to his book again, and 


tried to fix his mind on the glowing pages; 
but after a few minutes he closed the vol- 
ume, sprang to his feet, and began to walk 
the floor. 

“Is my conscience really becoming 
squeamish?” he said to himself. ‘No, 
no ! ”’ putting the impatient thought aside. 
“ T suppose I must accept its jostling today 
as a call to duty, and if that’s what it means, 
I dare not disobey, storm or no storm. I 
shall have to make that call if I get nothing 
else done this afternoon.” 

His far overcoat and cap were soon 
donned, and he stepped out into the snow- 
storm, which was so violent that it almost 
took his breath, and made his way slowly 
and laboriously along the snowy streets 
until he stood before the door of Mrs. Al- 
den’s humble home. He was surprised to 
find the woman in bed, though she protested 
that she was not seriously ill, and would be 
convalescent in a few days. 

“But I’mso glad you came, Mr. Bancroft,” 
she murmured, a bright smile glowing on 
her wan features. ‘Do you know, I’ve 
been wanting to see you for weeks, to have 
a talk on — on a certain matter.” 

“You should have sent for me, Mrs. Al- 
den, if you needed my help,” replied the 
pastor, kindly, ‘ You see, I couldn’t know 
otherwise that you had a special desire to 
talk with me.” 

** Yes, I see that you are right,’”’ rejoined 
the woman. “How foolish I have been! 
Somehow I felt that you ought to call 
around just because I wanted to see you, 
even without my letting you know, and 
when you didn’t come I felt disappointed 
and —I shall be frank — half slighted.’’ 

The pastor chuckled, but not unkindly. 

‘“‘We ministers are not omniscieut,’’ he 
said, ‘*Weare limited in our knowledge 
just as other people are. I wish all my 
parishioners would send me word if they 
want me to counsel them, and then they 
will find that I am always at their serv- 
ice,” 

‘*Well, I beg pardon for doing you a 
wrong even in my thoughts. But I am 
pleased that you came without being asked. 
You knew that I was sick ? ” 

‘Yes, I heard of your illness by chance 
yesterday at the service.” 

“And so you came through this flerce 
storm to see me? Thank you; it was very 
kind. Now, I shall tell you why your visit, 
under the circumstances, has cheered me 
somuch, I have been feeling very gloomy 
for a long while, and lonely, too, for it 
seemed to me that no one cared for me or 
even thought of me. You see, all of us like 
to be thought of sometimes,’ she added, 
looking up witha smile. “It is human 
nature, I suppose.” 

Yes, Mrs, Alden, I have a fellow-feeling 
with you in that,” laughed the pastor. 

“This is the way I put it to myself,” the 
woman pursued. ‘‘ My pastor has come to 
see me, uninvited, through this raging storm, 
and that proves that he must have thought 
of me; he must have thought of me as he 
sat in his study, where he might have been 
much more comfortable ona day like this; 
and so he came all the long distance just to 
comfort and cheer me. Mr. Bancroft, I 
thank you for your kind remembrance.” 

‘*Why, you are quite a philosopher, Mrs. 
Alden.”’ 

“No, not at all; I’ve only been doing a 
little thinking along this line,’’ smiled the 
woman, “ If ever you think it doesn’t pay 
to make a pastoral call, just remember what 
[have said. It does pay, especially when 
people are sick and in trouble. In most 
cases they appreciate the visits of their 
pastor, if they love him at all.” 

Mr. Bancroft flushed slightly when he re- 
called his fight with his conscience a half- 
hour before in his library, and also when he 
remembered that he had often wondered if 
pastoral visiting did not minister to people’s 
vanity rather than to their spiritual good. 

“But now I must tell you about my 
trouble,” Mrs. Alden resumed. ‘I have 
been in spiritual darkness and difficulty for 
many months, and have often thought you 
could help me, only I did not have the cour- 
age to confess my faults to you. But you 
are so kind I know you will sympathize with 
me and pray that the clouds may be re- 
moved.”’ 

Then she entrusted to her pastor’s confi- 
dence a secret that had long been lying on 
her conscience, disturbing her spiritual 
peace, and coming like a solid wall between 
her and God — such a story of trial and spir- 
itual hunger as is often poured into a sym- 
pathetic minister’s ears. He advised her 
as best he could, and when he rose from his 
knees, after a fervent prayer with her, her 
face was radiant, and she said: — 

“T haven’t had such a feeling of peace in 
my soul for many, many months, Good-by, 








my dear pastor. I shall never forget what 
you have said.” 

How light his heart felt as he fought hig 
way back home through the pelting, whir]- 
ing storm! And his conscience fairly danced 
with joy as he sat before his study fire read- 
ing the volume he had laid aside to visit hig 
sick parishioner. “I’m so glad I went,” he 
repeated to himself. ‘It did pay, after all, 
It paid me, if no one else. That poor wom- 
an gave me a text for my next Sunday’s ser- 
mon.” 

The next morning he was seated at his 
desk writing busily, when he noticed 
through his library window a young man 
walking rapidly up the street, and on reach- 
ing the minister’s gate he turned in, sprang 
up the veranda steps, and the next moment 
the sharp ring of the door-bell rang through 
the house. Mr. Bancroft hastened to the 
door and threw it open. 

‘¢ What is it, James?” he asked. 

“Will you please call at Mrs. Alden’s ag 
soon as possible?” said the young man. 
“She is dying ” — 

“Dying! ” exclaimed the minister, grow- 
ing pale. 

“Yes, sir. She was taken violently ill 
during the night, and can’t last long. She’s 
been asking for you.” 

‘**T shall go at once.” 

When Mr. Bancroft stood by the bedside 
of the dying woman, she looked up at him 
with a bright face, as ifa radiance from an- 
other world shone upon it, and whispered 
between her gasps for breath: — 

“Mr, Bancroft, I am dying in peace. Oh! 
I’m so glad you came to see me yesterday. 
With your counsel and prayers you helped 
me out of my spiritual darkness, and showed 


me the way of pore. If you hadn’t— 
come — I’m afraid I— I should not be — dy- 
ing — hay py — iow.” 

‘Thank God that He showed me my 
duty!” answered the pastor, in tones of 
dee 7 

Afterward, whenever he thought of the 
peaceful death of his parishioner, he always 
said to himself, with a glad thrill: — 

“It paid to do my duty, and it always 
will.”” Then he almost shuddered as the 
thought came: ‘ What if I had disobeyed 
= ar of conscience on that stormy 
ay 





MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN. 


HE woman who breaks down and becomes 
a chronic invalid at the age of fifty is rob- 
bing the world of her ripest wisdom and most 
useful service. She is also depriving herself of 
what should be some of the dearest privileges of 
her life. The woman who has given due heed to 
the care of her physical frame during her earlier 
years, who knows how to eat and how to dress, 
and has learned the value of fresh air and exer. 
cise, will enter upon this “youth of old age” 
with undiminished powers, instead of being 
laid aside as useless. This period should and 
might be a much more leisurely time than it 
often is. I have known mothers to delve in the 
kitchen and bear all the burdens of a large 
household, when they had three or four grown 
daughters at home, who served merely as parlor 
or society ornaments. It is not always the fault 
of the daughters that such a sad state of do- 
mestic affairs exists: the lack has been in their 
training and education. I remember hearing 
two girls lamenting the fact that’ mother was 
hot feeling very well, and had a bad headache; ” 
yet neither of them thought of leaving the 
piano or the embroidery frame that they might 
relieve the poor sick woman of her cares. 

A woman who has lived through fifty years of 
life is a treasure-house of valuable experiences 
and practical wisdom, which should be expend- 
ed for the benefit of the world. It is the most 
favorable period for a woman to enter upon lit- 
erary work, and it is the time when many of our 
most successful literary women have done their 
best work. It is alsoa woman’s time for going 
into public life, if so be that her home cares 
have slipped from her and set her free. The 
temperance cause needs women of mature expe- 
rience and ripened intellect. Every town in the 
land affords a field of labor of this kind, and the 
younger women need leaders who ate wise and 
motherly. What is true of the temperance 
cause is also true of church work, where 
“mothers in Israel” can perform holy offices of 
ministration to those whose feet are newly 
turned into paths of righteousness, and also in 
guiding and encouraging the young. Young 
men and young girls away from home need the 
friendship and assistance which a woman of 
fifty years can best give. 

Social purity work, in particular, should be 
under the direction of matronly women. Inex- 
perienced young girls, although capable of @ 
great work among companions of Pheir own 
age, are less fitted to go into the slums or visit 
jails. It is sensible, motherly, aymupethet 
woman who can safely reach a helping 
her fallen sister, and who, more often than any 
one else, can reclaim a fallen brother. 

woman of fifty can do much for the rising 
= by giving to Joune mothers the 
nefit of wisdom gleaned, it may be, ami 
tears and heartaches. She can caution the 
fous girl who, through the glamour of false 
hts named pleasure, is sett her feet in 
slippery paths; and what work wilt have great- 


er reward ? 

But invalidism is the bar which holds many 
and many a woman of advancing years f 
availing herself of these exalted privileges. 
is a sin and shame for her to become a wreck 
physically, and weeny we a great degree 
mentally, and thus ro 


rob of her most exalted service. — K 
Lindsay,M.D. | 
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FLOWER GARDENS ON PAPER. 
Mrs. Mary D. Wellcome. 


T is always interesting to look over the new 
catalogues, bright harbingers of spring, to 
see what the season has new to offer. 
Begonia. 

Among the last year’s novelties that have 
proved satisfactory I can heartily commend the 
new Begonia Vernon. It was not overpraised. . 
It does bloom when a tiny plant from seed; it is 
a profuseand constant bloomer; it thrives equal- 
ly well in the open or in the window. My wee 
plants when bedded out in June were in bud 
and flower, and they kept right on blossoming 
perpetually, and when potted in October they 
were not mindful of the change, but kept right 
on budding and blossoming, and have never 
faltered. It is of a neat, compact, dwarf habit. 
No discount on the Vernon. Some of my plants 
bear flowers of deep crimson, others are blush 
pink. A new Vernon is announced as having 
yellowish-colored foliage, with blossoms white 
bordered with delicate pink. 


Little Midget Roses. 


I had very good success with these from seed 
sown in May, though only a few buds and blos- 
soms. I had eleven thrifty plants from the 
packet, and though they belong to the hardy 
Polyantha class, I thought it would be safer to 
take them upand keep them over winter in the 
cellar. They bear profusely roses of various 
tints; some come double, some semi-double, 
others single blossoms, The Hybrid Polyantha 
is very similar in character, but is a cross be- 
tween the Polyantha and some other species. 

Last spring I sowed seeds of the 


Acacia, 


and am much pleased with the tall, graceful 
plants, with long, fern-like foliage. 


Sweet Pea. 


The Emily Henderson Sweet Pea, introduced 
last year, has given good satisfaction. It is 
large, pure white, very prolific. Of the new va- 
rieties shown in colored plate, we especially 
note: Butterfly, lavender and white, entire 
flower edged with blue; Orange Prince, stand- 
ards orange pink, wings pink; Boreatton, stand- 
ards maroon, wings purplish maroon. W, A. 
Burpee illustrates several novelties in markings 
and colors, but the special one is named Amer- 
ican Belle. This new Sweet Pea shows a decided 
departure in that it is neither striped nor mot- 
tled, but distinctly spotted. The standard is 
clear, bright rose, of uniform color; the wings 
are crystal white with bright purplish-carmine 
spots. Others specially attractive are Primrose, 
the nearest approach to yellow yet found in these 
flowers; Splendor, superb rose-color shaded with 
crimson; Delight, white wings, standard cardi- 
nal crested with brilliant crimson; Queen of the 
Isles, white striped and mottled on a scarlet 
ground, 

For success with Sweet Peas they must be 
planted deep, and as early as possible, in good 
rich soil and a sunny position. Do not let seed- 
pods remain, for they check the growth of 
flowers. 

Sweet-Scented Pansies. 

It would seem as though nothing new and im- 
proved could be shown in the way of Pansies; 
but Henderson shows a colored plate in which 
several of this new class are represented. They 
are the result of crossing the Pansy (viola tri- 
color) with the sweet Violet (viola cornuta), 
thus producing the pansy-like blossoms with 
the violet perfume. They come in all the solid 


’ colors, also in fancy varieties, striped, blotched, 


feathered, etc. Mr. Henderson states: ‘ Their 
combinations and blendings of color are more 
chaste and harmonious than ordinary pansies, 
and more varied than the rainbow.” 


New Petunias. 


Giants of California. If we could have such 
magnificent flowers and in such exquisite colors 
as are shown in the plate, we would willingly 
pay a high price forthem. They are ruffled and 
fringed, blotched and striped, some of them 
quite grotesquely. Giant Rainbow, intense crim- 
son with yellow throat; Midnight, claret; Harle- 
quin, different colors, hierographically marked 
with other hues; Ring of Emerald, deep crimson 
margined with light green; Aurora, lovely deep 
rose with a distinct red band around the deep, 
penciled, white throat; Titiana, royal purple, 
white bordered; Snowstorm, pure white with 
yellow throat. These can be had in separate 
packets or all sorts mixed. 

The seed of Petunias is so fine, great care is 
heeded to insure success. A fine, mellow, slight- 
ly sandy soil is best for such seeds. Sow under 
cover in boxes. Dampen the surface, sow the 
seeds, then press with a smooth board. Keep 
the soil moist. When the seedlings show the 
third leaf, carefully prick out a part into another 
box. They must be kept in strong light to pre- 
vent spindling or damping off. To those who 
have not the facilities of a greenhouse we would 
not advise sowing seed before April. 


Cosmos. 


Mammoth Perfection is among the novelties, 
said to be double the size of the common Cos- 
mos, the flowers measuring twelve to fifteen 
inches in circumference, the petals being broad- 
erand overlapping. Cut flowers last two weeks 
in water. Although from the shortness of our 
Maine summer I have rarely succeeded with this 
Very desirable autumn bloomer, Jack Frost 
nipping them in the bud, I can commend them 
toall who admire stately plants with beautiful 
feathery foliage, and are able to start them early 
enough to have them bloom in August, or ina 
climate where there are no September frosts. 


They are called hardy, but I have not found 
them so. 


Coreopsis. 

Another giant is found among Coreopsis, and 
is named Harvest Moon. The flowers average 
four inches across — deep yellow, with broad, 
overlapping petals. It blooms continually from 
June till September. I had several sorts of Core- 
opsis last year, annual and and I was 
delighted with their beauty and profusion of 
bloom, lasting till long after early frosts. 


Scabiosa. 


Another plant that gave much satisfaction was 
Snowball Scabiosa of the Leviathan strain. It 
was a free bloomer all the season, and was 
charming for cut flowers, There has been a great 
improvement in these flowers since we first knew 
them only as “‘ Mourning Bride.” They are now 
obtained in numerous colors, among them the 
rare one of golden yellow in Beaten Gold. Royal 
Purple is a rich claret. Caucasica is a hardy 
perennial with flowers of soft lilac blue. Among 
the novelties is Fiery Scarlet, a color never be- 
fore known among Scabiosas. Tiny Tim is the 
name ofa new dwarf, growing only about four 
inches in height. It produces flowers freely of 
deep violet color. The Scabiosa is well worthy 
of a place in the garden for its constant, free- 
blooming habit, and the flowers, borne on long 
stems, are admirable for cutting, and keep well 
a long time in water. 


Avery attractive flower I had in bloom for the 
first time last season, was Hibiscus Chrysantha, 
said to be across between an Abutilon and a 
Hibiscus. The flowers were large, of saucer-like 


eye —very showy. Its only fault is the brevity 
of its life —only one day; but one flower quick- 
ly follows another, which is a compensation, 
This year we find among the new varieties Giant 
Yellow, flowers averaging seven to nine inches 
across, canary yellow with garnet throat. Seeds 
started early in the house commence blooming 
in early summer and continue till frost. ‘“ Well- 
developed plants bear from fifteen to twenty 
flowers at once, presenting a glorious appearance, 
The plants grow naturally about four feet high, 
but if the centre shoots are pinched out early in 
the season, they will grow more compact, be 
much dwarfer, and bloom more freely.” This 
suggestion is good for any plants inclined to 
grow tall, if we prefer them more shrubby. 
Crimson Bye is another new Hibiscus, with 
dark red stems and foliage; flowers very large, 
pure white with a large crimson eye; free-bloom- 
ing, perfectly hardy. It blooms first year from 
seed. This is a valuable variety for the out-door 
garden. 
Poppies. 


Burpee offers a novelty in Poppies — Nankeen 
Yellow, peony-shaped. No matter how numer- 
ous the colors pertaining to a species of flower, 
if there is a lack of yellow there is an ambition 
to obtain it; hence the strivings for a yellow 
geranium and the exultation over every advance 
toward it, though it might not be half as hand- 
some as Other colors. So this Nankeen Yellow 
Poppy is the first step in this direction, and is 
announced as “a grand novelty’’ and “truly a 
giant.”” Henderson shows a plate of gorgeous 
beauties, and among them Zl Dorado, light yel- 
low. Rosy Morn must be lovely—rosy pink, 
shading to salmon pink and white at the centre. 
American Flag, pure white ground, petals mar- 
gined with dark orange-scarlet. Lavender 
Beauty, rich deep lavender shading to silvery. 
Rosebud Poppies are small, cupped like roses. 
They come in solid or self colors in variety; also 
mottled, shaded and miargined. The Tulip Pop- 
py, introduced last year, is so named from its 
tulip shape. It hasan upright cup shape in the 
centre of the two immense outside petals. Very 
curious. Color, intense scarlet. 


Yarmouth, Me. 








VALE, KEARSARGE! 


Lost on the reef of Roncador, 
Never to sail the wide seas more! 
We could better have spared a daintier boat, 
The newest and jauntiest thing afloat, 
Than this sturdy and gallant old dog of war, 
Lost on the reef of Roncador! 


In storm and thunder 
She rent asunder 
Her arrogant foe in the day gone bys 
Then proudly we saw her pennon fly, 
And our shouts went up ‘neath the alien sky 
For the ship that had saved her own once more. 


Our pride and hope in the days of yore 
Lost on the reef of Roncador, 
Where the churned foam breaks on the yel- 
low shingle, 
And the cullen eurrents meet and mingle. 
Vale, Kearsarge! Our hearts are sore 
For the loss an the reef of Roncador. 


—M. E. SANGSTER, in Harper’s Weekly. 





About Women. 

—— The fonly woman engaged in the real-es- 
tate business in Washington, D. C., is Miss 
Grace Thomas, who began business there for 
herself after having taken a course of training 
in a real-estate office in Cincinnati. 

——. Miss Olive Schreiner, the author of “‘ The 
Story of an African Farm,” is soon to marry the 
son of a well-known South African farmer and 
a member of the Cape Parliament. 

—Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton is spending the 
winter with her son in Hoston. She is at work 
on her seventeenth book, to be entitled “ Fa- 
mous Men of Our Times.” The Public Library 





of Cleveland, Ohio, has over three hundred 


form, color canary yellow with a dark maroon . 


copies of Mrs. Bolton's books in constant use, 80 
great is the demand forthem. This shows that 
Mrs. Bolton’s work is appreciated in her own 
city. 


—— Miss Fay Fuller, of Tacoma, has recently 
succeeded in climbing Mount Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, a feat which no woman had before at- 
tempted, and in which few men had ever suc- 
ceeded. The mountain is 14,444 feet high, and 
the upper part is well covered with glaciers. 
The first 7,000 feet were done on horseback, but 
the rest of the distance had to be accomplished 
on foot, and Miss Fuller and the four men who 
accompanied her suffered severely from the ex- 
posure. 


——The Working Girls’ Societies will hold a 
convention in Boston in the second week in 
May. Only one convention has hitherto been 
held, that in New York in 1890, After a lapse of 
four years it now seems necessary to bring those 
who are working in the same direction in closer 
touch, to arouse enthusiasm in work, and gain a 
clearer understanding of the best methods of 
work in different localities and under varying 
circumstances. Among the topics to be dis- 
cussed are: ‘Clubs in Relation to the Commu- 
nity,” ‘Educational Work,” “Spiritual and 
Moral Aspects of Club Life,” “ Trades-Unions,”’ 
“The Problem of Domestic Service,” ‘‘ Co-oper- 
ative Housekeeping and Homes for Working 
Girls,” “Home Culture Clubs,” “ Lanch Clubs 
for Working Women.” 


——On Jan, 18, a recent photograph and a 
statuette in Parian marble of Miss Florence 
Nightingale were presented to the Nurses’ Home 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. The statuette 
was given by Henry Bonham Carter, esq., of 
London, whose sister modeled the figure about 
1860, soon after the close of the Crimean War. 
It therefore represents Miss Nightingale at the 
time of her most remarkable achievements. 
The photograph was taken in 1892, at the in- 
stance of Miss Nightingale’s brother-in-law, 
Sir Harry Verney, and by him it was presented 
to the Hospital, 


—— Miss Allegra Eggleston, daughter of Ed- 
ward Eggleston, is at work this year illustrating 
the “Life of Benjamin Franklin,” in the “‘ De- 
lights of History Series.” ‘The Life of Colum- 
bus” and the “Life of Washington” of this 
series are illustrated by her. Miss Eggleston 
has been devoted to art since, at the age of six, 
she carved a bit of wood with a case knife into a 
semblance of an idol which, with a small picture 
of Miss Harriet Hosmer, she tendérly treasured 
and dreamed over. She has been abroad three 
times, and is now planning to go over to Paris 
again for more serious study. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF JESUS. 


“T WANT to tell you a little incident in the 

life of one of the friends of Jesus. Beaté 
Paulus was the daughter of the celebrated theo- 
logian Hahn, and she was what was called in 
Germany, at the beginning of this century, a 
pietist. She wasa friend of Jesus. She became 
married toa very poor and somewhat rationalist- 
ic German, Pastor Paulus, And when her fam- 
ily came she determined that she would educate 
them properly as she considered, though her 
husband assured her that they had not the 
means. She managed tosend them to school, 
and two of the eldest boys were at two schools, 
when letters came one morning from both 
schools saying that if the fees were not paid 
within a few days the boys would be sent home 
at once, And when the letters were read tite hus- 
band said to Beaté, ‘I told you 80; see what 
your willfulness has landed us in, and what dis- 
grace is coming upon us, for we have nothing to 
pay.” And the wife calmly said, “The money 
shall be paid.” And she went up at once into 
her private chamber, a loft in the parsonage 
house, and when supper came they sent to fetch 
her down, and she answered from within, “Iam 
not ready yet.’’ And when bed-time came, they 
sent to fetch her down and the answer was the 
same; and then they hesitated to disturb her. 
And when breakfast came the next morning they 
did not even send to tell her, But toward the 
middle of the morning she came down radiant 
with joy; and one of the little children said, 
“Mother has got the money.” “ No,” she said, 
“ my child, I have not got the money; ”’ she had 
only got the promise of it, and that was the 
same, 

Very shortly a message came from a farmer, in 
the village, asking if he might see Frau Paulus. 
And she hastened to the farm-house. And he 
said to her directly she entered, “I have been 
very much disturbed all night; I have been con- 
vinced that 1 ought to offer you some money and 
I have 500 guiden lying in my coffer; do you 
want it?” “ Yes,” she said quickly, “Ido.” 
“Then you are welcome to it,’”” he said. And 
then she told him how she had passed the night 
in close wrestling with her Friend of friends. 
And she came back to the parsonage and poured 
the money out upon the table before the eyes of 
her astonished and unbelieving husband. 

This is an illustration only. He is a Friend in 
need to those whose friendship is real to Him. 
And, indeed, it would be cruel if the words 
meant anything less than we mean by “ friend,”’ 
for some poor soul might be led by them to really 
trust Him and to be deceived. Could anything 
be more cruel and less like Jesus? He said 
“ friend,” and He meant friend. He said, “ Ye 
are My friends,” and He meant it. No fagon de 
parler, but asimple term used in its plainest 





sense. — R. F. Horton, M. A., in “ Lynnhurst 
Road Pulpit.” 


‘ 


Little Folks. 


COASTING. 


Out in the wide, free country, where the leaning 

arch of the sky 

Dips down to the wind-blown spruces that stand 
on the mountains high, 

Where the snow lies deep in the valley, and in 
ice the river is bound 

And away in the pathless forest the woodchop- 


= axes sound, 

Oh! t is the old red school-house, and there 
are the girls and boys. 

Full of buoyant young lite, overflowing with 
mischief and noise. 


Leading down to the frozen river, the hillside’s 
steep incline 

Is dotted with juniper bushes, with here and 
there a puss 

There’s a pat = glittering ice as smooth as a 
ass 


of glass, 

Worn by the strong, sharp friction of dozens of 
sleds that pass, 

Laden with rosy-cheeked maidens who, feeling 
no thrill of fear, - 

Repose their trust in the daring lads who sit in 
front and steer. 


The air cuts keen as a sabre; there’s a blue rime 
in the west; 

A bank of cold, gray vapor hangs low on Wa- 
chusett’s crest — 

There’s more snow coming tomorrow! Hurrah! 
hurrah for the snow 

And down the hill like a flash of light shot out 
ofa gun they go! 

Loud rings the merry laughter, as off like a bird 
on the wing, 

Down, down each sled leaps madly like a wild, 
free, living thing! 


The crow starts up in their pathway, flaps his 
ebon wonder of byes fd 
And caws in hoarse displeasure as away on his 


— he swings; 

The clock strikes nine in the distance, the mas- 
ter’s bell 8 out, 

And a score of high-pitched voices respond with 
a cheerful shout; 

Now up the hill see them swarming, and tossing 
their bright young heads, 

Snow-balling, laughing and talking, and draw- 
ing their empty sleds. 

- Journal of Education. 





A PRICKLY PREACHER. 


‘—_— I can’t get this sum right. 
Won't you help me?” asked little 
Nellie, coming into the room with her 
slate. ‘ 

“You must be dreadfully stupid not to un- 
derstand such a simple thing as that,” 
Marian answered, as she took the slate im- 
patiently out of the child’s hand. ‘ Now, 
if I have to stop and fuss with your old 
arithmetic, I shan’t have any time to prac- 
tice! ”” 

“* Never mind,” said Nellie, meekly, 

‘Oh, you needn’t go away! I suppose I 
can spare the time somehow.” 

And very clearly, though in a disagree- 
able manner, Marian explained the puzzling 
example, so Nellie found out where her mis- 
take had been. 

‘Marian! ” called her mother from the 
kitchen. ‘‘Iam afraid Tom forgot to stop 
at the grocer’s and order the peaches. Did 
you remind him again before he went? ”’ 

““No’m; I thought he ought to remember 
for once without being remindéd all the 
time,” Marian answered, pettishly. “I 
suppose I have got to go and order 
them.,”’ 

“You need not, if you are busy,” her 
mother answered, “I can manage to wait 
for them until this afternoon, when Tom 
comes home,”’ 

“No, that isn’t worth while; I’ll go.” 

And Marian put on her hat, and executed 
the errand. 

It was a warm morning, and when Marian 
returned from her walk she went out on the 
porch to cool off. 

A green, prickly chestnut burr had 
dropped from the tree in front of the house, 
and grandfather pushed it meditatively 
about with his cane, saying : — 

** Tt’s too bad that enything with as good 
a heart as a chestnut burr should have such 
prickly, sharp covering; isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I’d rather go without the chestnut 
than hurt my hands opening such a prick! 
burr,’’ answered Marian, fanning verselt 
with the broad-brimmed hat, 

“ Yet it’s only on the outside that it is 
sharp,” said grandfather. ‘It has a velvet 
lining to its prickly exterior, and there are 
no sweeter nuts anywhere than the brown 

lished beauties which nestle in their soft 
idin lace, That chestnut burr makes 
me think of some one I know.”’ 

“Who?” asked Marian, with interest. 

“A little friend of mine, who has the 
kindest heart possible. She Is always ready 
to do a kindness for any one, and she never 
refuses to — a favor; but she always is 
so ungracious about her kind deeds, and 
says so many sharp, irritating things, that 
one is tempted to forget the warm heart 
underneath and remember only the prick! 
burr. If she would only do her kind deeda 
in a kindly way, they would be doubly ap- 
preciated.”’ 

Marian blushed. 

pal: sagneee you mean me, grandfather,” 
she said, after a little pause. “I didn’t 
think it mattered much if I do 
little, so long as I always do w 
asked.” 

“Tt makes one feel sometimes as if it was 
hardly worth while to get their fingers 

ricked for the sake of the nut,” fa- 

her answered. “ Let this prickly preacher 

preach you & sermon, dear, and learn to do 
deeds kindly.” — M, B. Kmnney, in 
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THE LEAST. 


UMILITY is a hedge flower, blossom- 
ing in beauty and filling the air with 
its fragrance, but growing so obscurely as 
to be long unrecognized by the great world. 
Essentially a Christian conception of human 
life, it was foreign to the spirit of Greek 
and Roman civilization, as to both ancient 
and modern heathenism. To the non- 
Christian world the temper enjoined by the 
Great Teacher is mean and contemptible, . 
becoming only the condition of slaves and 
forming a chief objection to their reception 
of the Gospel. The elevation of this quality 
to a place of honor is one of the consider- 
able achievements of Christianity. Men 
have come to realize the excellence and 
beauty of Christian humility. Difficult as 
we find its exemplification, every one is 
touched by an example of genuine humility. 
Littleness stands ennobled, and contrasts 
favorably with the pride and haughtiness 
of the world. Beside it the pretense and 
show of men appear cheap and mean. 





MEASURE OF DUTY. 


rT \HE extent of duty is to be found in ca- 

pacity and opportunity. What you 
can, is the law in your case, for God never 
requires impossibilities. That you are able 
to do, renders it probable that you ought to 
do; but when, in addition to ability, the 
opportunity is present, the oughtness is 
rendered evident by the two required wit- 
nesses. The one or the other may exist 
without obligation, but when the two co- 
exist, we are enjoined to perform the 
service. The angels are able to tell the won- 
derful story of redemption, but the oppor- 
tunity is wanting; they have no mission in 
that direction. Man has the opportunity to 
perform miraculous acts of healing or of 
speech, but the capacity is wanting. But to 
fear and love God and to do His willin the 
ordinary course of life, we possess both the 
capacity and opportunity, The dog and the 
horse may claim exemption, because the 
capacity for worship is never present with 
them; while a human being is enjoined by 
the possession of the one and the other, 
This law is a comfort to the person with 
one talent, for he knows he will have to 
answer in the day of judgment for only one; 
but the man of large gifte and multiplied 
opportunities will be held to strict account. 
To know his duty, and fail to do it, incurs 
the utmost guilt. He is held responsible for 
what he might have done. 





THE CHURCH OF SAINT JEHU. 


HE Rev. Adolphus Buzzington is a 
young minister of fast-increasing 
fame, who believes thoroughly in making 
things hum. His father gained quite a fort- 
une in real estate, and though he lost it all 
and something over by subsequent mis- 
takes, he transmitted to his son habits of 
enterprise and push that have already made 
him conspicuous. Adolphus is emphatical- 
ly a child of the present age, and in the 
management of the somewhat large church 
which he has secured, his one motto is: 
Keep matters moving. Not many issues of 
the daily paper, published in his town, are 
printed which do not contain hisname. He 
keeps himself before the public, and he 
keeps the public interested as to what he is 
going to do next. Not many weeks in the 
year are suffered to pass without some new 
scheme, or a modification and fresh adapta- 
tion of an old one, being sprung upon the 
people. They live in constant expectation. 
He especially delights in societies, and 
may be said to have almost a mania for 
multiplying organizations. Of course all 
that are in common vogue he entirely ap- 
proves of. His church is completely 
equipped with everything that the Dis- 
cipline mentions or implies. The Epworth 
League with all its various vice-presidents 
and multitudinous committees is in full 
swing ; only he has all the officers changed 
every three months so as to keep things 
well stirred up and multiply business. The 
Epworth Guards are his particular pet; the 
uniforms, the muskets, the titles, the drill, 
the rattle and bang of such vigorous move- 
ment, suit him exactly; and he is arranging 
to have a corps of cadets formed in connec- 
tion with his Junior League, the boys to 
have canes and the girls short brooms with 
which to go through the manual of arms. 
He insists that all the League meetings and 
conventions must be faithfully attended. 
Besides the Sunday-night League prayer- 
meeting there is a monthly business meet- 


ing, a monthly social, and a monthly read- | 


ing circle; there is also a circuit League 
meeting once a quarter, a district’ League 
conyention twice a year, a Oonference 
League assembly once a year, and an annu- 
al convention for all the Leagues of the 
General Conference District. He thinks 
this latter is such an inspiration that it 
ought to be held every six months. 

He is almost as enthusiastic about mis- 
sions as about the young people. His Sun- 
day-school is, of course, organized into a 
missionary society as the Discipline pre- 
scribes, and holds monthly meetings. He 
calls together the quarterly conference 
committee on Missions quite often; and all 
the other committees, by the way, appoint- 
able in the quarterly conference — on 
Church Extension, on Freedmen’s Aid, on 
Education, on Temperance, on Tracts — are 
made large and set to work so that no 
member of the church shall be without 
something to do. There is a flourishing 
W.F. M.S. auxiliary, and an equally vig- 
orous W. H. M.8. In connection with each 
there ‘is a Young Ladies’ Society, a Chil- 
dren’s Band, and, for the babies, a’ Little 
Light Bearers’ Circle. Several tens of the 
King’s Daughters and the King’s Sons have 
been formed in this model church, and a 
mothers’ meeting is well sustained. There 
is a branch of the Ladies’ and Pastors’ 
Christian Union, a Ladies’ Praying Band, a 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
a& woman’s auxiliary to the Y. M. 0. A. It 
scarcely need be mentioned that there is a 
prosperous Ladies’ Aid Society, holding so- 
cial teas every month, with occasional fairs 
and suppers to help fill the church treasury. 
Deaconess work is not forgotten. There 
are, also, a Loyal Legion, a company of 
Young Crusaders, a society of Earnest 
Workers, an I’ll Try Band, a Lend-a-Hand 
Olub, and a Band of Mercy. A large chorus 
choir, which it is Mr. Buzzington’s ambition 
to have the most numerous and popular in 
the town, has an enthusiastic rehearsal 
every Saturday night. And a pastor’s 
young men’s Bible class, well organized 
with president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and look-out committee, already 
has a convenient room tastefully fitted up 
as a sort of club-house. There is also a 
flourishing young women’s Bible class. 

All this by no means satisfies Mr. Buzzing- 
ton. These organizations have come to be 
asort of old story. They are quite too com- 
monplace. He sighs for new fields to con- 
quer, new constitutions to frame, new sets 
of initials to admire. To be sure, all the 
evenings have been long ago used up and 
a good part of the afternoons. But there 
are one or two afternoons left, and he thinks 
by making each meeting just one hour long, 
two, if not three, may be attended by the 
same persons on the same night. So he is 
arranging to form a church orchestra and 
brass band that shall outblow and outbang 
the Salvation Army musicians whose per- 
formances have long been with him an ob- 
ject of envy; he has promised to establish 
in his church a No-License League to aid in 
carrying the elections for such candidates 
as he may approve; a weekly sewing class 
to teach needlework to girls whose educa- 
tion in this particular has been neglected, 
he is sure is practicable; and a Shakespeare 
Olub for a few of the best educated can by 
no means be omitted. When all these are 
in full operation, something else will be 
thought of. For the Rev. Adolphus Buzz- 
ington has a fertile brain, a nervous temper- 
ament, and great administrative ability. 

It is true there are some in his congrega- 
tion who do not altogether enjoy so much 
noise and bustle. They think more steam 
is expended in blowing the whistle than in 
making the wheels go. Less machinery and 
more force seem to them a pressing need; 
paraphernalia, they say, cannot be made to 
take the place of power. They feel that the 
distraction of such a multiplicity of organi- 
zations, even omitting those that are of 
questionable value or wholly useless, must 
have an injurious effect on the character 
both of the pastor and of the faithful few on 
whose shoulders the chief burden of it all 
has to rest. They do not wonder that the 
more thoughtful and spiritual members, 
who look up on Sunday and are not fed by 
the windy eloquence poured forth from the 
pulpit, are strongly tempted to slip over to 
the church where the Rev. Stephen Fulla- 
love delivers discourses that bear the marks 
of much prayer and many hours of quiet 
meditation. They are not surprised either 
that the prayer-meetings are but thinly at- 
tended and the class-meetings have had to 
be almost abandoned. They are reminded, 

when they think of this Church of Saint 
Jehu —forso Mr. Buzzington has had it 
named—of that “sounding brass” and 





‘clanging cymbal’? mentioned by St. Paul 
as a very poor substitute for love. They 
are old-fashioned enough to hold that a 


church’s true prosperity is to be measured 
by its devotional meetings rather than by its 
brass band; that the exaltation of non-essen- 
tials is not a hopeful sign of the times; and 
that simple, thorough-going loyalty to Christ 
will easily find ways of effectively manifest- 
ing itself for the good of men and the glory 
of God without such a bewildering number 
of ecclesiastical societies. 
Reader, what do you think about it? 








HELL GATE IN THE DRUG STORE. 


ASSACHUSETTS once enacted a 
strong prohibitory liquor law, but, 
in an evil hour, through a change in her 
population, the State receded from her high 
position and re-adopted license, Upon the 
general scheme of license was afterward en- 
grafted town option. Each town is allowed 
to vote annually on the question of licens- 
ing the traffic. If the vote be in favor of 
license, the selectmen may, on the payment 
of certain fees, issue licenses to certain par- 
ties to sell. In case the town votes no- 
license, the law allows the licensed druggists 
of the town to sellintoxicating liquor of any 
kind “ for medicinal, mechanical or chem- 
ical purposes.”’ The purchaser must furnish 
a certificate stating the use for which the 
liquor is wanted. In addition, the druggist 
or apothecary must keep a book “in which 
he shall enter, at the time of every such 
sale, the date thereof, the name of the pur- 
. chaser, who shall also sign his name in said 
book as a part of said entry, the kind, quan- 
tity and price of said liquor, the purpose 
for which sold, and the residence, by street 
and number, if there be such, of said pur- 
chaser. If such sale is made on the pre- 
scription of a physician, the book shall also 
contain the name of the physician and state 
the use for which said liquor is prescribed 
and the quantity to be used for such pur- 
pose.” 

We have long suspected that many drug- 
gists were implicated in the unlawful sale 
of liquor in the non-license towns, but no 
one had taken the pains to make a thor- 
ough investigation. The public is now in- 
debted to the Springfleld Republican, one of 
the most enterprising and brilliant of our 
American dailies, for the astounding reve- 
lation of the unlawful and satanic practice 
of the druggists in this matter. The revela- 
tion is the more surprising as the druggists 
in most towns have been regarded as men 
who could be trusted. The law of the State 
puts them upon their honor in permitting 
them to transact a business involving the 
public health and welfare. In view of their 
supposed trustworthiness they are granted 
special privileges and opportunities; their 
license fee is merely nominal, and they are 
allowed to keep open on the Lord’s day. It 
would seem, by the revelations made by the 
Republican, that the druggists are utterly 
regardless of their obligations, and that 
they do not hesitate to betray the most sa- 
cred trust. Instead of guarding the public 
health and morals, as they are in honor 
bound to do, they have become poisoners 
general, using the confidence reposed in 
them and the rare privileges accorded them 
by an indulgent public, to damage to the ut- 
most, and in the most dishonorable manner, 
the people who have trusted them. The 
drug-store has been turned into a gilded 
groggery, an elegant rum-hole, a covered 
death-trap, more dangerous to the families 
of the people than the dirtiest doggery in 
the slum end of the town. Young men who 
would hardly venture to patronize Pat Mur- 
phy or Bridget Maguire, are tempted to en- 
ter the respectable drug-store because they 
can do so without awakening suspicion or 
compromising their social standing. There 
is a meanness in this betrayal by the drug- 
gists which merits the severest condemna- 
tion of the public. Men who will do such 
things are entitled to no respect; they place 
themselves in the class of hypocrites and 
criminals who deserve to wear a striped 
jacket and to be dealt with by the criminal 
law. 

Of course, the Republican has not investi- 
gated the entire State. That was not nec- 
essary. Instead of attempting to plough so 
broad a field, a single typical New England 
town was selected and thoroughly investi- 
gated. Westfield, the one chosen, belongs 
to the better class of towns. It has a popu- 
lation of 10,000, in which the educated na- 
tive stock is predominant. The schools are 
of a high grade and the churches are strong 
and influential. There is a body of educat- 
ed and influential men and women able to 
mold public sentiment. If in the green tree 
the druggists are able to play false to the 
public, we can expect nothing better in the 
dry 


Westfield voted no-license in March last, 
the order taking effect May 1, 1893. The 
saloons were closed, and on that very day, 








as the record shows, the six drug-stores 
took up the business which had just been 
voted out by the town, turned their stores 
into common dramshops, and ran them at 
full blast day and night, Sundays and week- 
days. During the thirty-one days in May, 
June and July covered by the investigation, 
over 7,000 pints of gin, whiskey, beer, etc.., 
were sold by the six druggists, according to 
their own books. The 7,000 pints for thirty- 
one days would make more than 80,000 pints, 
or 10,000 gallons, for the year. In other 
words, the druggists in a no-license town 
are selling as much liquor as was previous- 
ly sold by the rumsellers. The business of 
rumselling was simply turned over to the 
druggists. The record shows that a large 
part of the sales were made for medicinal 
purposes. The druggists knew perfectly 
well that these were false entries. Men re- 
corded fictitious names, and men who gave 
their real names made purchases at all the 
stores the same days. All this went on 
without protest from the druggists, who 
were acting in persistent violation of the 
law. What more could the meanest rum- 
seller do to trample on honor, justice and 
decency than was done by these six drug- 
gists of Westfield ? 

The worst of the matter is that Westfield 
is not the only town with such druggists, 
As the Republican suggests, the same disre- 
gard of law and honor may be found in 
every non-license town in the Common- 
wealth. The fact that these things are done 
in Westfield renders it probable that they 
are done beyond Westfield. When the de- 
based rumseller is suppressed, the apothe- 
cary takes up his business and becomes in 
turn a common seller of the accursed fire- 
water; and, if this be so, the public needs 
to know it. The fact furnishes a fruitful 
theme for the temperance platform and a 
burning text for the pulpit. Let the preach- 
er blaze away at the evil and help to create 
a public opinion which shall oblige the drug- 
gist to abandon his nefarious practice or 
take his place in the rogues’ gallery. Drum 
the transgressor out of decent society. 

But it is evident the case requires some- 
thing more than criticism. Our appeal 
must be, not to the law, but to the law- 
makers. Let the Legislature examine the 
matter and remedy the defectiveness of 
the statute. The right of sale should be 
taken from the druggists and placed with 
those who have no pecuniary interest in it. 
The pecuniary interest of the druggist in 
the sale is the weak point in the law; the 
gain is a bribe too strong for his weak 
virtue. In the face of facts like those re- 
vealed by the Republican we see not how 
the Legislature can allow the druggist to re- 
tain his present advantage to the detriment 
and demoralization of the public. The Leg- 
islature should turn so unworthy a servant 
adrift and give his business to another who 
will act more honorably. If the Legislature 
favors and enacts the Norwegian system, 
the druggists’ services in the sale of liquor 
can be dispensed with; but in case the 
present law is retained, such modifications 
should be made as to guard this weak point. 
The case demands the efforts of all our 
temperance workers as well as the grave 
and earnest consideration of our law-mak- 
ers and statesmen. 





Death of Ex-President Merriek. 

EV. FREDERICK MERRICK, D.D., a con- 
spicuous minister and educator in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was born in Wil- 
braham, Mass., Jan. 29, 1810, and died in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, March 5, 1894, having passed thirty- 
six days beyond his 84th birthday. Dr. Merrick 
belonged to an influential and honored family 
in his native town; his ancestor, Rev. Noah Mer- 
rick, having beén the first minister of the town, 
and having left descendants who became leading 
people of the vicinity. Trained in the Puritan 
faith of his ancestors, Mr. Merrick in his young 
manhood entered the store of William Rice, of 
Springfield, as a clerk, and was hardly out of his 
teens when he became a member of the mercan- 
tile firm of “‘ Rice, Dorchester & Merrick.’’ The 
first member of the firm was the father of Rev 
Dr. William Rice, and the second was the father 
of Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester. Young Merrick 
boarded in the family of Mr. Rice, and was in 
this way brought in contact with the Method- 
ists who were just then securing a foothold in 
the village of Springfield. At the “ Water Shops,” 
where the religious interest was very deep, the 
young merchant often attended with the family, 
and became deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of personal religion, At the family altar 
one evening Mr. Rice prayed with unusual fer- 
vency and power, remembering ip his petitions 
the young man, who then and there determined 
to devote himself to the service of God. The 
next morning he was able to unite in the devo- 
tions of the family with the sweet consciousness 
of being saved, the Spirit witnessing with his 
spirit that he was a child of God. He at once 
united with the Methodist Church at the “ Wa- 

ter Saops,’’ now Asbury Church, Springfield. 
Conversion not only wrought a change of 
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heart, but also of his life plans. Instead of fol- 
lowing mercantile pursuits, he determined to 
devote himself to the ministry. To prepare for 
this high calling he at once entered upon a full 
course of study. After an ample preparation at 
the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, he en- 
tered the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
then under the care of Dr. Wilbur Fisk, and 
graduated in 1836 with the honor of solid schol- 
arship. His merit was recognized in his selec- 
tion as principal of Amenia Seminary, in which 
position he served with great favor and success 
from 1836 to 1838, The Ohio Wesleyan having 
been founded, he was chosen in 1838 to fill the 
chair of natural science, where he remained dur- 
ing four years. Having joined the Ohio Confer- 
ence in 1841, he was the next year stationed at 
Marietta, O. 

But the new University demanded his services, 
and from 1843 to 1845 he served as financial agent, 
doing much and faithful work. In the latter 
year he went back to his old chair of natural sci- 
ence, where he continued his assiduous and suc- 
cessful labors for six more years. In 1851 he was 
transferred to the chair of moral philosophy, for 
which he was well adapted, and the duties of 
which he performed successfully for nine years. 
In 1860 he became president of the University, 
and filled the position with ability and honor for 
thirteen years. In 1873 he found his strength 
inadequate to bear the burdens, care and strain 
of the headship, and the trustees, unwilling to 
lose his services and counsels, gave him the po- 
sition of lecturer on natural and revealed relig- 
ion, in which he worked on faithfully to the 
close of life, . 

Dr. Merrick held a high position in his Con- 
ference. He was chosen a delegate to the Gen- 
eral Conferences of 1860, 1864 and 1876, in each of 
which he exerted a wide and salutary influence 
by his careful words and wise counsels. But his 
main record will go down to posterity in con- 
nection with the educational institution in 
which he spent the main part of his life, and an 
important part of which he was. Heaided much 
to found, establish and render honorable before 
the great public the University at Delaware, 
which has become so great a power for good in 
the Methodism of the central West. 

Dr. Merrick was a typical New Englander. 
Traces of the Puritan faith, ideas and habits 
continued with him to the end. Simple in tastes 
and manners, he was endowed with the high 
purpose, sound judgment, tact, constancy and 
devotion to labor of the best class of his coun- 
trymen. In the religious life he furnished an 
example worthy of imitation. He was the good 
man recognized and honored by all who knew 
him. His piety rested in deep convictions and 
a serious temper rather than in any outburst of 
emotion. He was a solid man, a positive and re- 
liable) quantity, on which the church and the 
public could depend. The worth of such a man 
to the young in the course of training in a liter- 
ary institution is incalculable. Ohio Wesleyan 
was fortunate in having this Nestor, standing 
for what is noblest and best in science and relig- 
jon, among her instructors and counselors. 
Though born in another faith, he became deeply 
attached to the ideas and institutions of the 
church he had adopted in early manhood. Cath- 
olic and generous in his feelings toward all dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ, he remained to the end a 
loyal and devoted Methodist. His enduring 
monument will be found in the literary institu- 
tion he helped to build. 








Rev. R. F. Holway’s Lecture. 


HE eleventh and final lecture in the course 
on Homiletics by alumni before the Boston 
University School of Theology, was delivered 
on Monday, March 5, by Rev. Raymond F. 
Holway, of Salem. His theme was, ‘‘ The Preach- 
er and Social Questions.” He spoke extempo- 
Taneously and impressively, and was heard to the 
end with the utmost interest. He said: We are 
entering upon what has been called the “ socio- 
logical era” of the work. Each age has had its 
social problems, but there are many things— 
such as the massing of large populations in our 
Great cities, the multiplication of forces tending 
to bring all classes of society into closer rela- 
tions, the unrest of the so-called working classes 
‘rising out of the relation of capital and labor; 
alienation of workingmen from many of our 
churches, the false views of freedom — which 
combine to make the social problem of this age 
of great importance. The kingdom of God is 
being viewed in its objective relations. Ques- 
tions of ritual, of church government, and even 
of doctrine, are coming“o possess in the minds 
of many inferior importance to those which re- 
late to the establishment of Christ’s kingdom in 
society. Social questions, as some one 
has said, “are not only in the air, but they fill 
the air.” 

The danger of the preacher’s being carried 
away by these topics, was touched upon. There 
is a tendency toward thinking these are the only 

. The preacher should not be a spe- 
lalist; he is to be something more than a social 
: - Even the inspired man may become 

the fool of ideas.” These themes should not be 
used to bolster up an otherwise weak ministry. 
who come to our churches on the Sabbath 

to hear something more than the news- 
Paper discussion of the week before. Preaching 
to the 19th century does not mean that we be- 
come unmindful of what the other centuries have 

ht us. Beware of hobbies of any kind! 

1. The preacher should give patient study to 

Problems. The prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment were men who studied their times. Social 
are rapidly becoming a science. They 

Tequire scientific treatment. If the preacher is 








to be an arbiter between the opposing factions or 
classes, he must be able to discriminate between 
what is true and what is false in each. It is en- 
couraging to hear of the attention which is be- 
ing given to social science in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. The preacher who has passed 
out of the schools must study them for himself. 
These social questions are problems, and they 
will require careful attention and study. There 
are socialists and socialists. The liquor problem 
deserves a more scientific treatment than it has 
yet received. Sodoes the question of capital 
and labor. The preacher must beware of speak- 
ing upon subjects of which he knows nothing. 
He must be able to trace the evils of society to 
their true beginnings. It isto be feared there 
are many preachers who know more about the 
evils of society in the times of the prophets than 
in our own times. It has been said that the 
word “socialist ’ is as elastic asa rubber band. 
Bishop Huntington tells us that “less than sixty 
years ago the weekly wages of workingmen were 
insufficient tocommand a supply of the rea- 
sonable comforts of life, and clergymen dismissed 
the evidence by attributing it to a want of 
thrift.” 

2. The true preacher will regard himself as a 
leader in social reforms. Social problems are re- 
ligious problems. They are to be solved by the 
application of religious principles. Who so 
competent to do this as the preacher? The 
preacher’s position affords him a good opportu- 
nity. He is, or should be, in close touch with 
the people. He knows the ills which are afflict- 
ing society. It isa compliment to our profession 
that men who are suffering under supposed in- 
justice turn so instinctively tothe ministry for 
help. It is not a compliment that they look so 
often in vain. A complaint is often made that 
the preacher is indiff The Har! of Shaftes- 
bury in England felt that he was without the 
support of the clergy in his great reformatory 
measures, and the leaders of some of our social 
organizations feel the same. Ministers deal too 
much in generalities. The Second Command- 
ment is to be studied as well as the first. Preach- 
ing the Gospel means the preaching of a gospel 
for the whole man and for all human needs. 

Asaleader the minister will do something 
more than denounce existing evils. He will have 
a positive remedy to suggest. It has been said: 
“ We are in danger of pharisaical socialism,” or 
the socialism which consists of theories only. 
The preacher should come down from his pulpit 
and lead in the crusade against social wrongs of 
every sort. The true preacher will have the 
courage of his convictions. Why may we not 
expect that God will speak to men today as of 
old? If the message comes, let us not be silent. 

3. The preacher must be ready to co-operate 
with others in the work of social reform. These 
are days of great opportunity In the way of prac- 
tical Christian work. The combined wisdom of 
all good men is needed to solve the problem of 
modern life. Ministers are uniting in all our 
great cities for reformatory work. This is a 
happy omen of better times. Unite so far as you 
can with all good men inall wise measures for 
social improvement. If theological differences 
have separated men in the past, the meeting of 
these practical issues in the present will tend to 
unite them more truly together. 

4. Our churches should be microcosms of well- 
regulated society. Many feel that the church is 
partly to blame for the separation that exists be- 
tween different classes. Mission halls may sup- 
ply a present need, but our church life should 
be so ordered that all shall feel welcome among 
us. The time has come for many radical changes 
in conducting our church work. While proper- 
ly conservative, let us be ready to adapt ourselves 
to present needs. The church is a means to an 
end. Charles Kingsley once said: “ If the Chris- 
tian Church were what she ought to be for a 
single day, the world would be converted before 
nightfall.” 

5. The preacher must keep constantly before 
the people the ideal of renovated human society. 
He must believe that the Gospel is able to meet 
all the exigencies of our modern life. He must 
be the prophet of social regeneration. The 
prophets of old were not pessimists. They be- 
lieved in better days for the world. Jesus was a 
social reformer, but in the sense of keeping be- 
fore men a lofty ideal. He was not ina hurry. 
We must be willing to wait. Reforms move slow- 
ly, but let us never lose faith. 

6. Finally,the preacher must remember that his 
business is to reform the individual as the surest 
way of reforming society. Not only better men, 
but better methods, are needed. Let us begin at 
the bottom. Selfishness must be uprooted from 
the individual heart and men taught to accept 
the golden rule in all the relations of life. 

Let us rejoice in our opportunity as preachers of 
such a Gospel, and anticipate the fulfilling of 
our Lord’s petition: “Thy kingdom come; Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 








Personals. 


— Mrs. Col. Springer, of Iowa, organizer for 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, has re- 
cently been upon a tour of the Southland in the 
interests of that organization. 

—At the annual town election of Milton, 
George W. Nickerson, for many years a prom- 
inent member and now trustee of our church in 
Dorchester, of which Rev. George A. Phinney is 
pastor, was elected, March 5, by a large vote, as 
one of the selectmen. All the former pastors of 
this church since Bro. Nickerson’s residence in 
Dorchester will remember the hearty, faithful 
and generous support given them. We congrat~ 
ulate the town. 





— Rev. 8. L. Gracey, D. D., late U. 8. consul at 
Foochow, China, is almost home. A very inter- 
esting letter from him, written on board ship, 
will be found on the lith page. 

— Rev. Alden Grout, missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board to Zululand for a third of a century, 
died, Feb. 11, at Springfield, in his 90th year. He 
translated the Bible into the Zulu language. ‘ 

— Rev. J. A. Lane, an active and useful local 
preacher of Johnstown, Pa., died in that city, 
Feb. 22. He was a lay delegate from the Pitts- 
burgh Conference to the Ge 1 Conf of 
1884, 


— We are pained to announce that Mrs. Har- 
grove, wife of Bishop R. K. Hargrove, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, died of 
pneumonia, at her home near Nashville, Tenn., 
Feb. 27. 

— We have just learned of the decease of Rev. 
Kinsman Atkinson, of the Maine Conference, 
who died at Glenwood Mills, Iowa, Feb. 15. A 
fitting obituary, with particulars of his illness 
and death, will soon appear in our columns, 


— Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., pastor of the 
Brick Church of New York city, is traveling up 
the Nile in Egypt with Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 
His health is somewhat improved, and he hopes 
to be in New York again before the summer. 


— Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, for- 
merly United States minister to Russia, also to 
Spain and to Mexico, and Mrs. Foster, while in 
Bombay, India, were formally entertained at an 
afternoon gathering of the Methodist mission- 
aries in the new Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society mission home. 


— Dr. Adam Miller, of Chicago, has received an 
invitation to attend the jubilee celebration of 
the German Methodist Church in Baltimore. 
Dr. Miller was the first German missionary to 
that city, and fifty years ago founded the first 
German church there. There are now four Ger- 
man Methodist churches in Baltimore. 


— Dr, B. H, Winslow, son of Rev. G. G. Wins- 
low, of Bar Harbor, Maine, who was graduated 
from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia 
(ranking third in a class of more than 140 stu- 
dents), and took a post-graduate course at the 
University in Berlin, Germany, and studied fora 
time at the University in Vienna, has recently 
located at 612 Broad Street, Providence, R. I., 
where he is meeting with encouraging success. 


— Neal Dow’s ninetieth birthday will be cele- 
brated in New York by a great national meeting 
in Carnegie Music Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
March 18, at 30’clock. It will bea notable dem- 
onstration. Addresses will be delivered by Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D., Rev. R. 8, MacArthur, 
D. D., Judge Noah Davis, Professor Samuel 
Dickie, Rev. James R, Day, D. D,, Mrs. Mary T. 
Burt, Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., Thomas 
L. James, Rev. B. B. Tyler, D. D., and Dr. D. H, 
Mann. 


~-“ John Merritte Driver, A. M., 8. T. D., 
Lecturer,” is the way it is put on the envelope 
addressed to us under a full-size electrotype of 
the face of the pastor of the First M. E. Church 
of Columbia City, Ind. As this is the only in- 
stance of which we have knowledge of a Meth- 
odist minister publishing his portrait upon the 
envelopes which he uses, we note the fact. By 
the way, this is the same Dr. Driver who lends 
his portrait toa noted patent medicine concern 
for advertising purposes. 


— Miss Clara Dymond, only child of Mr, and 
Mrs. Richard Dymond, of Cincinnati, died in 
York, Pa., Feb. 25. She was a highly-cultured, 
Christian young woman, The Western says: 
“The measureless bereavement of the parents 
excites the profoundest sympathy. Their life’s 
work was to have had its culmination in their 
daughter’s most suitable marriage and subse- 
quent philanthropic activity. An inscrutable 
providence called hence her betrothed, and thus 
soon thereafter herself to follow him. Singularly 
she died at the home of his parents, where she 
was visiting, both families meeting in loving 
ministries to their beloved daughter. Not know- 
ing that she was sick unto death, with thoughts 
only of recovery, she received a great blessing 
from the perfect learning of the lesson of abso- 
lute submission and trust in her Heavenly Fa- 
ther. Scrap-book clippings and marked pas- 
sages in her Bible indicate the brightening path 
by which her soul in the months of her bereave- 
ment had drawn nearer to God.” 





— The Ear! of Rosebery is what we may regard 
as a fortunate man. Though born a peer, his 
simplicity of taste, his genial temper and gra- 
cious manners open to him all hearts, and his 
good sense and tacit have thus far enabled him to 
hold the ground once gained. In college his am- 
bition was to marry a Rothschild and become 
Prime Minister. He married Hannah de Roths- 
child, and has now become Prime Minister. 
When in this country the Earl, being a good 
deal of a democrat, was favorably received. He 
referred more than once to his connection with 
an American family,some of whose members 
have become illustrious in our civil and military 
annals —the Shermans, who settled in Boston 
in 1634; of which family our own revered 
Dr. David Sherman is a distinguished member. 
The Boston family came from Dedham, Es- 
sex, England. Bezaleel, one of their number, 
instead of coming to Boston, went to London 
and became one of her princely merchants. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Sir Henry Vincent, 
and Elizabeth’s granddaughter Mary married 
Neil, the third Earl of Rosebery. Their son 
Archibald, who died so late as 1850, became 
fourth earl, and Archibald Philip, born in 1847, 
became the fifth earl on the death of his grand- 





father in 1868. This last is the Prime Minister, 
who ‘seems destined to make for himself a still 
larger place in English history. 

— John D. Flint, of Fall River, who has al- 
ready given so largely to the charities of the 
church, has presented the Covell homestead in 
that city for a Deaconess Home, and has head- 
ed a subscription with $1,000 to carry on the en- 
terprise. 

— The anniversary of Neal Dow’s ninetieth 
birthday will be celebrated in Portland, March 
20. Will the friends in sympathy with the Gen- 
eral’s life-work, send congratulations on tnat 
day or evening, either to Gen. Dow himself, or 
to the meeting, in care of Mrs. L. M. N. stevens, 
recording secretary Maine W. C. T. U., Portiand. 








Brieflets. 


Weare spill receiving daily a large number of 
new subscribers under our “ $1 Trial Offer.” 
i; Rev. 8. T. Westhafer, of Wesley Church, Bath, 
in the issue of the Sunday School Herald oi 
March 3, edited by him, presents at length a 
“new plan of grading adopted by the Sunday- 
school of Wesley Church,”’ The system shows 
careful study, and is full of excellent and prac- 
tical suggestions. 


The prompt and continued response to our 
“ $1 Trial Offer” is very gratifying. 


The Heathen Woman's Friend for March is 
issued as an “Anniversary Number” —the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church having been formed 
just twenty-five years ago, on March 23, at tne 
Tremont St, Church, this city. This number is 
of special! interest, and no Methodist woman, old 
or young, should fail to read it, Portraits of the 
founders of the Society and its first missionaries 
aregiven. 


See on the 16th page what may be expected 
during the months covered in our “$1 Trial 
Offer.”’ 


The Springfield Republican calls attention to 
the results of certain kinds of investments, about 
which we have repeatedly cautioned our readers: 
“Those ‘ boom-town’ investments in the South 
and Southwest, into which so many New Hn- 
gland capitalists were led, back in 1889, are still 
& solemn and monumental reminder that mis- 
placed confidence isa poor thing to bank un. 
Here is the cotton mill at Denison, Tex., which 
cost half a million dollars and has never been 
operated, selling for $30,000. How history does 
repeat itself in these matters! ”’ 


In our next number we shall celebrate the sil- 
ver anniversary of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
slonary Society. 


At Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the first Sunday in 
March, Rev. Dr. Strobridge, the pastor, received 
from probation into full connection 124 and 15 
by letter, making an accession of 139 members 
atasinglecommunion, On the same day 67 of 
these persons were baptized, An unusually large 
number of those received were young men, A 
few years ago Trinity was a mission, which 
grew until, under Dr. Gregory’s pastorate, a new 
and elegant church edifice was completed last 
year. This large reception of members is a fit 
crowning of the earnest labors of minister and 
people. 


The graduates and former students of Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary and College, Kent’s Hill, 
held their annual banquet at the Tremont 
House, March 6, Ninety-nine sat at the tables. 
Classes were represented from 1830 to 1892. Let- 
ters were read from Dr. Trafton and Dr. Merrill, 
of Concord, N. H. Among those present were 
Rev. 8. 8. Cummings, of the class of '30; Mr. 
George H. Hinman, ’33; Dr. D. H. Bla, Prof. J. 
W. V. Rich, Dr. R. L. Greene, Rev. C. A. Little- 
field, Prof. C. H. Fernald, of Amherst College, 
Rev. Dr. Gallagher, president, and Mr. ©. B, 
Fillebrown, After-dinner speeches were made 
by Dr. Gallagher, Rey. Mr. Cummings, Prof. 
Rich, Dr. Greene, Prof. Fernald, and others. The 
reunion was pronounced a fine success and the 
loyalty and affection for one of the oldest and 
best known schools in Methodism were abun- 
dantly attested. 


A leaf from the editor’s experience may be in- 
teresting and, he hopes, suggestive. Recently 
he was interrupted in his private office by an en- 
tire stranger who requested permission to sub- 
mit a poem for examination. In a few days the 
poem was returned to the writer with a court- 
eous note, giving reasons why it was unavail- 
able. By earliest mail the same writer submitted 
another poem. Being unsuited to our columns, 
it was also returned. This action at once brought 
from the would-be contributor the following . 
note, which is given without change: “As you 
cannot find room for a few lines of an inoffensive 
poem in your paper, I shall not find room for 
ZIon’s HERALD in my house hereafter.” This 
incident leads us to say that, while it is our pur- 
pose to treat all contributors, if reasonable, with 
consideration, yet we do not recognize any basis 
whatsoever for the obligation which the writer 
of the “inoffensive poem” seeks to enforce. 
Will some one please explain why it is that an 
editor is expected to devote so much of his time 
to the examination and disposition of manu- 
script which he neither solicite nor desires for 
his paper? 
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The Sunday Srhool, 


FIRST QUARTER. LESSON XIil. 
Sunday, March 25. 
Rev. W. O, Holway, U. 8. N. 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


L Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: / am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, God ts not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. — Matt, 22: 32. 


3. Home Readings: Monday —Gen. 3:1-15. Tuesday 
— Gen. 4: 3-13. Wednesday—Gen, 9: 617. Thursday— 
Gen. 12: 1-9. Friday — Gen, 18; 20-33, Saturday — Gen, 22: 
1-13. Sunday — Gen. 2%: 10-22. 





The lessons for the past quarter were taken from the 
first twenty-eight chapters of Genesis, covering the 
period from B. c, 4004 to B, c. 1780 —from the creation of 
man to the days of Jacob; a temperance leason, selected 
from Proverbs, was included. 


II. Lesson Analysis. 


1, Leeson I (Gen. 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3), “ The 
First Adam.’”’ We learned that man — male and 
female — was created by God after His image 
and likeness, and was placed in dominion over 
all inferior orders. The first human pair was 
blessed by God, and bidden to “ multiply,” and 
“replenish the earth and subdue it,’ For his 
sustenance fruite and cereals, with other seed- 
bearing “‘ herbs,”” were appointed, and for the 
animals below him the gress of the field. Hav- 
ing reviewed the work of creation at the end of 
the sixth day, the Creator pronounced it “ very 
good,” and ‘ rested” on the seventh day — 
sanctifying each weekly return of the Sabbath 
as a day of rest and spiritual privilege for man. 


2. Lesson Il (Gen. 3: 1-15). ‘ Adam’s Sin 
and God’s Grace.”” We saw under what favor- 
able conditions Adam and Eve were placed for 
preserving their integrity; how Satan incarnat- 
ed himself in the serpent, and addressed the 
woman relative to the law of the restricted tree; 
how he denied that the eating of it would cause 
death, and asserted that God knew that to par- 
take of it would “open their eyes,” and make 
them “as gods, knowing good and evil; ’’ how 
the woman “saw the tree,” that it was “good 
for food, and pleasant to the eyes, and to be de- 
sired to make one wise,” and yielded — “ took of 
the fruit and did eat, and gave it to her husband 
and he did eat;” how their eyes were in- 
deed opened — to asense of shame and naked- 
ness which they strove in vain to overcome by 
girdles of fig leaves; how they hid themselves 
from “ the voice of the Lord,” and, on being 
questioned, shifted the blame — the man on the 
woman, and the woman on the serpent; how 
the latter was curged both as a serpent and as a 
tempter, enmity predicted between its seed and 
the woman’s, and the promise given that in the 
end the “seed of the woman” should “ bruise 
the serpent’s head.” 


3. Lesson III (Gen. 4: 3-13). “Cain and 
Abel.” The offerings of the two brothers — the 
one, of “the fruit of the ground,” the other, of 
‘the firstlings of his flock ’’— were described. 
Cain’s offering was found defective both in spir- 
it and in kind, and to him the Lord “had not 
respect.”” Then followed Cain’s anger and God’s 
expostulation — “If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ?”’ etc. — a remonstrance which 
the elder brother disdained to listen to, but took 
the first opportunity to imbrue his hands in his 
brother’s blood. On being questioned by the 
Lord, he falsely denied knowing where his 
brother was, and churlishly asked if he was his 
brother's keeper. But in vain did he try to con- 
ceal his guilt. His brother’s blood “ cried from 
the ground,” and Cain was “cursed from the 
earth,” and sentenced to be “a fugitive and a 
vagabond.” 


4. Lesson IV (Gen, 9: 8-17). ‘God’s Cove- 
nant with Noah.”’ The causes (moral and phys- 
ical), duration, and extent of the Deluge were 
first noticed, and the lesson passed to the sum- 
mit of Ararat, and the altar and offering of 
Noah. Only eight of the human family escaped 
the dreadful judgment. The dread lest the 
catastrophe might at some unexpected moment 
be repeated, was relieved by the solemn and per- 
petual covenant which God made with Noah and 
his descendants —that the earth should never 
again be visited with a flood. To this pledgea 
sign was added — the rainbow — appointed from 
that moment the visible token of God’s fidelity; 
so that when clouds gather in the skies, “ the 
bow shall be seen;”’ and ‘I will remember My 
covenant,” said the Lord. Never since Noah’s 
day has the covenant or its bright token failed, 


5, Lesson V (Gen. 12:1-9), ‘Beginning of 
the Hebrew Nation.” After the Flood the peo- 
ple fell back again into corrupt ways. God in- 
terposed by selecting Abram and making him 
the founder of a chosen family. He called him 
to leave Ur of the Chaldees and migrate to a 
country which should be shown to him. Abram 
obeyed. Taking with him his father Terah, 
Lot (his brother’s son), and his wife Sarai, he 
proceeded as far as Haran, where his father died. 
Here the call was renewed, with special prom- 
ises, and “ by faith Abram obeyed and went out, 
not knowing whither he went.”’ He crossed the 
Buphrates and reached the northern boundary 
of the land of Canaan. Here his faith was test- 
ed by finding the Canaanite in the land. Noth- 
ing daunted, he passed through the land, halting 
at Moreh, where God appeared to him with the 
promise, ‘ Unto thy seed will I give this land.” 
Here Abram reared an altar. Keeping on to the 
south, he crossed over into Egypt. 





6. Lesson VI (Gen, 17: 1-9). ‘ God’s Cove- 
nant with Abram.” Abram had reached the 
age of 99, Ishmael was now 13. The time had 
come for the true heir to be born; and it is with 
the revelation which preceded this event that 
this lesson deals. Under the name of El-Shad- 
dai — God Almighty —the Lord announces Him- 
self to Abram and bids him “ walk’’ before Him 
and be “ perfect.” He assures him that his seed 
shall be “‘ multiplied exceedingly.’’ He is told 
that he is to be “ the father of many nations ” 
and “kings,” in token of which he is to bear 
the new and significant name of Abraham. The 
covenant was to be a perpetual one. The pos- 
terity of Abraham would possess the land of 
Canaan, and God would be their God. The 
covenant must be kept by them in their succes- 
sive generations, and its token was to be the 
rite of circumcision. 


7. Lesson VII (Gen, 18: 22-33). ‘God’s Judg- 
ment on Sodom,” ‘Threestrangers came to Abra- 
ham’s tent, who proved to be “ angels,” and 
even more. One of the three bears the name of 
Jehovah. He cannot hide from Abraham the 
things He is about to do, and therefore tells him 
that Sodom’s “cry ’’ has “waxed great,” and 
that He has come to investigate their guilt, and 
see whether it be ‘according to the cry of it.” 
Then followed Abraham’s intercession for the 
wicked city, in which he prayed first that the 
city might be spared if only fifty righteous per- 
sons were found in it; and then, having gained 
his request, persisted, reducing the number each 
time. until he got down toten. But, alas! the 
ten were not found in Sodom. Lot was warned 
and escaped. His wife disobediently looked 
back and was turned into “ a pillar of salt.’’ The 
city was destroyed. 


8. Lesson VIII (Gen. 22 :1-13), “Trial of 
Abraham’s Faith.”” Summoned unexpectedly 
by the voice of God to take his son, his only and 
beloved son Isaac, and offer him up as a burnt- 
offering, the patriarch unhesitatingly obeyed. 
Every preparation was immediately made, and 
there was no pause in the three days’ journey, 
the building of the altar, the binding of Isaac, 
until the uplifted knife was stayed by a heaven- 
ly voice. A victim was providentially supplied, 
and the mountain where this wonderful scene 
was enacted, and the wonderful faith displayed, 


received the name of Jehovah-jireh — “‘ the Lord 
will provide.” 
9. Lesson IX (Gen. 25:27-34). Selling the 


Birthright.” The lesson described the unlike- 
ness in looks and character of Esau and Jacob, 
the twin sons of Isaac and Rebekah. The one 
was ruddy, hairy, roving, a skillful hunter; the 
other was quiet, domestic, preferring his tent to 
the wild life which his brother led. Esau was 
Isaac’s favorite; Rebekah loved Jacob. Jacob 
prepared arich soup of lentils in his tent one 
day. Esau, coming in from the chase exhausted 
and hungry, asked for “the red, red.”’ The 
crafty Jacob saw his chanceand used it. He 
would give the soup if Esau would sell to him 
his birthright. The reckless hunter consented, 


and confirmed his consent by an oath. ‘Thus 
Jsau despised his birthright.” 
10. Lesson X (Gen. 28: 10-22), “Jacob at 


Bethel.” Jacob was sent to Haran to avert 


the danger of Esau’s wrath, and to find a wife. 


among his own kindred. Arriving in his soli- 
tary journey at Bethel one night, he lay down to 
sleep, using a stone fora pillow. In his dreams 
a ladder of light, reaching from earth to the 
gates of heaven, appeared to him, and on it 
bright angels, ministering spirits, were ascend- 
ing and descending. Above the ladder stood 
the God of Abraham and of Isaac, who renewed 
to him the ancient covenant of the land and the 
innumerable seed, and promised to be his Guide 
and Guardian in his journey, and restore him in 
due time to the land of his inheritance. Filled 
with fear and awe, Jacob awoke. The Lord was 
even here in this desolate place, and he had not 
realized it, This stony pasture was “the house 
of God and the gate of heaven.” He set up the 
stone on which his head had lain, as a memo- 
rial, poured oil upon it, dedicated his life to God, 
and promised to givea tenth of all his income 
to Him, 


ll. Lesson XI (Prov. 20:1-7). “Wine a 
Mocker.’” Wine mocks its victim and makes 
him a mocker at whatever is good. Strong drink 
makes a man a brawler and a beast. It isno sign 
of wisdom for a man to deceive himself on this 
point. Obedience to lawful authority, peace- 
ableness, the folly of idleness, the reticence of 
true wisdom, self-praise versus fidelity, and the 
blessing of parental integrity as respects chil- 
dren, were also touched upon in this lesson. 


III. Questions. 

1. Tell the story of man’s creation. 

What authority was conferred upon him ? 
What duties were laid upon him ? 

What sustenance was provided for him ? 
What was the origin of the Sabbath ? 
What are its privileges and obligations ? 

7. Under what single restriction were the 
human pair located in Eden ? 

8. Who was the serpent ? How did he speak ? 
What was the force of the temptation ? 

9. What resulted from yielding ? Why did 
they clothe themselves? Why were they 
afraid? 

10. How did they excuse themselves? What 
judgment was pronounced on the tempter ? 

1. What offerings were brought by Cain and 
Abel, and in what respect did they differ ? 
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12, Why was Cain angry, and what did God 
say to him? 


18. Why did he kill his brother, and what 
was his sentence ? 


_ 14. Who escaped from the Flood ? 


15. Why did God make a covenant with 
Noah, and what were its terms? 


16. What was its token ? 


17. Who was Abram, and where did he live ? 
Who was his father, his wife, his nephew ? 


18. What call came to him, and what was 
there peculiar about it ? 


19. Where did he go first ? 


20, Tell the story of: his journey to and 
through Canaan. 


21. How old was Abram when the covenant 
was renewed (Lesson VII) ? 

22. What change was made in his name, and 
why? 

23. What was to be te token of the cove- 
nant ? 


24. Tell the story of the three strangers who 
came to Abraham’s tent. 


25. Describe Abraham’s intercession. 
26. What befell Sodom, and why ? 
27. Who escaped ? 


28. What surprising command came to Abra- 
ham with respect to Isaac ? 


29. Tell the story of obedience. 
30. Explain the test of faith. 


31. In what respects did Esau and Jacob dif- 
fer? 


32. What prediction had been uttered con- 
cerning them ? 
Tell what led Esau to sell his birthright ? 
What was the significance of this sale? 
Describe the vision at Bethel. 
What vows did Jacob make? 


How was the folly of intemperance taught 
in Lesson XI? 
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Self-supporting Missions in Chile, South 
America. 


T has been widely announced through our 
denominational press that the missions in 
Chile, originally founded by William Taylor, and 
afterward administered by ‘“ The Transit and 
Building Fund Society of Bishop William Tay- 
lor’s Self-supporting Missions,” have been trans- 
ferred with all their appurtenances, free of all 
incumbrances, to the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At the annual 
meeting of the General Missionary Committee, 
held in Minneapolis in November, 1893, Anderson 
Fowler and Richard Grant, representing the 
Transit and Building Fund Society, offered the 
entire missionary property in Chile, estimated to 
be worth $200,000, to the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, on condition 
that said Missionary Society would conduct the 
missions in Chile on the self-supporting plan on 
which they had been founded and administered 
from the beginning. 

The proposition was accepted by the Mission- 
ary Committee, and has since been confirmed 
by the Board of Managers of the Missionary So- 
ciety. But in view of the debt against the mis- 
sionary treasury, it was provided that no money 
should be taxen therefrom for this self-support- 
ing work, but a new fund created, and accord- 
ingly a contingent appropriation of $25,000 was 
made to the work in Chile. Therefore the Board 
of Managers has instructed the corresponding 
secretaries to call for contributions to this 
special fund, and that they should also call for 
ministers and teachers to reinforce the corps of 
workers in that field. In pursuance of these in- 
structions we call for men and women, and 
means to send them forward, to facilitate their 
labors, and make them personally comfortable. 
Who will volunteer? Who says: “ Here am I, 
send me!”’ 

While we guarantee no salaries, there will be 
no lack of support. . We defray expenses to the 
fieldjand furnish room, board, and fuel. The 
proceeds of the schools already established and 
other resources in the field will furnish ample 
support for the laborers. In three of the sta- 
tions the congregations support their pastors. 
The call is imperative,as reinforcements are 
greatly needed. It should be remembered that 
for the present no money can be taken from the 
regular missionary funds for the support of this 
work. We can only send out missionaries as 
money is provided with which to pay their out- 
going expenses. We appeal most earnestly to 
the whole church to support the Missionary So- 
ciety in carrying forward this work. Send any 
sum, great or small, but send at once for Christ’s 
sake. We ought to send ten missionaries to 
Chile inside of the next three months. We wait 
anxiously for responses to this appeal. 

©. C, McCaBs, J. O. Prox, A. B. LEONARD, 
Corresponding Secretaries. 
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Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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A New Cooking School 
has been started, which, recognizing the importance of 
having plenty of milk on hand for cooking purposes, has 
found its requirements fully met by Borden’s Peerless 
Brand Evaporated Cream, prepared by New York Con- 


4+ densed Milk Co. It highly endorses ft. 
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Profoundly Grateful 


Symptoms of Cancer Re- 
moved— Rheumatism 
Cured 





A Chicago Clergyman’s Faith In 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 
“©. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“ Dear Sirs: I am profoundly impressed with 
the medical virtues of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I 
was threatened with cancer, and dis- 
agreeable eruptions on my back and other 
places, The cancer was appearing on my lip. 
Providentially I obtained a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and by the time it was gone, the 
bad symptoms had nearly disappeared. I have 
used four bottles, and I believe it has 


Saved Me From Premature Death. 
Iam now almost 73 years of age and I werk 
like a tiger. And I kmew that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has had much to do with my vigor an 

strength. I recommended it to my wife, who 
had suffered so much with rheumatic troubles, 


Hood’s*** Cures 


also with female cometh. In two years 
= used about three bottles of Hood’s Sar- 





Na, and today, and for the last six 
8, she seems like a new being. Weare 


Hearty and Robust 
as the young people who live with us. We do 
want the afflicted to know what Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done for us, and I feel it a duty to let 
people know in this way of the help obtained. 


With gr sy 8 acknowledgement to ©. I. Hood 
& Co.” Pry. ( ), Hl. PowER, 2924 Hanover Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Get HOOD’S. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after- din...+ pills, 
assist besaciatst cure headache. 25c. per box. 
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Modern Niieics 


versus 


PILES. 
A Heated Medicinal Vapor. 


SALORI nankcoure for Plies Hemofrhotds, 

foal entific cure for Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
me AO Fe Fissures, and kindred complaints. 
1T must CURE, Itis not’a salve, ointment, or sup- 
It is a scientific application of curative prop- 
erties that have been used for generations in all afflic- 
tions of the Mucous Membrane, applied through that 
rt the greatest of all disease germ exterminators, 
HEAT. — Think a moment! Is there any disease germ 
that heat cannot destroy? A Pan nag = 4 a Komchacin 
Caloric is No Pri $1.00, re 
a. — Send for testimonials and. deaae explaining 
his science, 

KOMCHACIN CARLORIC CO., 


Office 3, 130 Lincoln St., BOSTON, Mass. 














ELY’s 
CREAM. BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 

and Smell. 
TRY THE CURE. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 
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CALIFORNIA LETTERS. 
» A 


A Tourist. 


OTHING will impress tourists who are 
attracted westward by the Midwin- 
ter Fair, more than the ‘area covered by 
this great Pacific Empire. It isso big and 
its interests are so diverse, that a sectional 
feeling has already sprung up, that will re- 
sult some day in a rift between the north 
and the south, and the creation of a separate 
State of Southern California. It is humil- 
iating now for Methodists living in Los An- 
geles, who want to patronize home indus- 
tries, to send to San Francisco, a distance 
of five hundred miles, to buy even a Disci- 
pline. 

The country is so proverbially rich that it 
seems a paradox: to find its Conferences 
comparatively poor and its missionary ef- 
forts taking the shape of boxes of supplies 
for its own preachers. Methodism, howev- 
er, still shares some inconvenience from the 
country being very new. 


Mistakes in Locating Churches 


are almost inevitable in anew country. In 
the San Diego District, for instance, church- 
es were built in the ocean belt, fifty miles 
from the mountains, where there were no 
artesian wells. From the difficulty of get- 
ting water, there is danger of the towns 
being depopulated, and the exodus to the 
foothills will call for churches there. In 
many instances when churches have been 
planted in a new territory they have suf- 
fered from the advent of another denomi- 
nation in the field. Take the single case of 


_ the little town of San Fernando, affording 


support to a Methodist church till a Pres- 
byterian church was started. Now both 
congregations receiye help from their re- 
spective missionary societies. In certain 
sections Methodism is still feeling the effects 
of the over-building of churches during the 
boom. Churches, as well as hotels, were 
often built to boom towns, land companies 
figuring generously on their subscription 
lists; but many of the towns never existed 
except on real estate plats and the churches 
were left without congregations. In mak- 
ing the trip from Los Angeles to the charm- 
ing old mission of San Fernando, I had the 
station pointed out, three miles from which, 
up in the mountains, is a church, erected at 
a cost of $3,000, that never had but one 
member. It was sold recently for taxes. 

In Los Angeles, as a result of the boom, 
there are twenty-one Methodist churches 
and missions for a population of 51,000. As 
the inflated expectations of the boom have 
not been realized yet, the churches pay 
taxes on a large seating capacity that they 
do not use, and when the strength of a 
church has to be spent in a struggle for 
mere financial existence, it has little sur- 
plus to use in forwarding the general inter- 
ests of Methodism in the community. 

Simpson Tabernacle, the finest church ed- 
ifice on the coast, was left Los Angeles as a 
heritage by the boom. It was erected at a 
cost of $80,000, in an imposing, much-tur- 
reted style of architecture, with an audito- 
rium and double galleries that seat twenty- 
five hundred. The church owns a large 
adjoining lot, and it was the original plan 
to have a park filled with exotics and 
blooming plants, to be used for fétes and 
socials. A Japanese gardener was employed 
one year, who raised chrysanthemums in 
profusion, and a great out-door chrysanthe- 
mum fair was held. The church carries a 
debt that has made the possibility doubtful 
till very recently of saving it to Methodism; 
but with the advent of Rev. 0. C. McLean, 
D. D., of the Philadelphia Conference, to 
its pastorate, new financial adjustments 
have been made that have secured it a new 
lease of life, 

Local Methodism focuses at the First 
M. E. Church on Broadway, where Rev. 
J. W. Campbell, D. D., of Cleveland, is 
stationed. Thé church has some very in- 
teresting features. It has a membership 
of eight hundred, with a seating capacity 
of fifteen hundred, and, located in the busi- 
hess centre of the city, near the hotels, it 
catches all the tourist population. It has an 

ase in membership every Sunday that 
Would be phenomenal if it represented the 
net gain; but a constant subtraction has to 
be made from church records in this country 
Where population still ebbs and flows. In 
addition to the conventional services, its 
church bulletin announces sunrise prayer- 
Meetings, gospel services, boys’ brigade 
drills, and a Chinese Sunday-school. All 
the women’s organizations of the church 
unite in a Society Union and meet succes- 
sively the same day, with a luncheon at 
noon, closer fraternal relations being se- 
cured by the union between the societies. 
A successful Epworth League fosters a va- 





riety of work, its literary department divid- 
ing into four classes—a Bible topic class, 
a Chautauqua class, an American authors’ 
class, and a current topic class. Its Sun- 
day-school has a kindergarten annex for 
children from four to six that meets in a 
room fitted out with little tables and various 
kindergarten apparatus. Its lessons last 
year were confined entirely to the life of 
Christ, but the use of the Blakeslee system 
this year takes them back to the Old Testa- 
ment. A large sand tray has been useful in 
illustrating the lessons of this quarter. It 
was used first to create the world, and then 
was transformed, with the aid of tiny sprigs 
and blossoms and two wooden puppets for 
Adam and Eve, the next Sunday, into the 
Garden of Eden, A Noah’s Ark was brought 
into requisition for the lesson of the flood, 
and a miniature altar will be built of stones 
and a goat from the toy-shop sacrificed. to 
enforce the lesson of Isaac. The difficulty 
the teachers meet is the danger of making 
the goat or the Noah’s Ark conspicuous at 
the expense of the lesson. At the close of 
the hour, cards partly pricked, illustrating 
the lesson, are distributed, to be worked at 
home by the children in silks or worsted. 

One of the novel features of the church’s 
financial policy is the publication of* the 
names of all subscribers to the current ex- 
penses and church benevolences, with the 
amounts of their subscriptions. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Chinese have aver- 
aged $5.20 per capita to church benevo- 
lences, where other members averaged 80 
cents. 

The work among the Chinese is very in- 
teresting to tourists, for they bring none of 
the bias to it that makes it heresy in many 
sections here to believe any good of a China- 
man. The work inaugurated is very small, 
if one measures it by its needs. There is a 
single Methodist mission in Chinatown that 
has for its yearly stipend one-third of the 
five hundred dollars contributed by the 
Missionary Society for the work here and at 
Pasadena and San Diego. This is supple- 
mented by voluntary contributions from 
the Chinese attending the school, and from 
friends of the work. It meets every after- 
noon and evening, with an average attend- 
ance of twenty, but is handicapped by the 
tradition that the Chinese must be taught 
singly, for the teachers never equal the 
scholars in number. It would doubtless be 
better for the Chinaman if the half-dozen 
different denominations that have missions 
in Chinatown would co-operate in a single 
large, classified school. The Presbyterians 
have initiated work successfully among the 
children, and have a kindergarten where 
they teach ten or twelve little Mongolians 
that look so like the Chinese dolls. Persons 
who have worked both among the Chinese 
and among the Mexicans, who have their 
quarters in Senoratown adjoining China- 
town, claim that idolatry is far easier to 
combat than Catholicism. 


Chinatown 


is so like a bit of heathendom from the 
Orient transplanted on our new civilization, 
with its joss houses rising almost in the 
shadow of our Christian churches, that as a 
mere protective measure more strenuous 
efforts ought to be made to Christianize it. 
The Chinaman, despite the most rigid ex- 
clusion laws, will come in through the bor- 
ders of Canada and Mexico, and his eviction 
now in many places would stop the wheels 
of traffic. It is not only in the city one meets 
him, but in driving through the country one 
sees the Chinese flags floating from the little 
ranch houses, where he has his vegetable 
gardens, and in the orange groves one meets 
him as a professional fruit-packer. 

I made an interesting tour of Chinatown 
last week to see the festivities of the Chi- 
nese New Year. There was a deafening fir- 
ing of crackers all the week from the eaves 
of the houses, augmented by the beating of 
discordant tom-toms, gongs and cymbals. 
Everything, from the firing of the initial 
cracker to the final rite of burning the devil 
and his wife at midnight, the last night, was 
ostensibly to drive the evil spirits away. 
The balconies of the houses were festooned 
with strings of fire-crackers and hung with 
lanterns of every device and size, from a 
trifling affair to a huge balloon made of the 
sheerest bolting cloth and exquisitely paint- 
ed. The streets were lined with stands on 
which all sorts of Chinese wares were dis- 
played, jars of Chinese nuts, pots of Chinese 
pickles and preserves, candied cocoanut and 
watermelon, queer doughnuts and various 
things that the Chinaman had not placed in 
his English nomenclature. The Chinamen 
who thronged the streets had emerged from 
their sombre blue and appeared in gay holi- 
day attire, wearing silks and brocades in 
yellows, greens, lavenders, and bright blues. 
The little rooms were very attractive where 








their hosts kept open house. The New 
Year’s tables were set with pyramids of 
pummaloes and tangerines, plates of rice 
and trays of nuts and candies, with Chinese 
lilies blooming profusely, for good luck, in 
the background. Over the table hung a 
grotesque highly-colored print of a Chinese 
god, and the odor of burning punk mingled 
with the fragrance of the lilies, 

At all the mission schools trays of refresh- 
ments were provided by the Chinamen at- 
tending them, and the Chinese New Year’s 
cards were used, with the greeting of the mis- 
sion printed below the Chinese hieroglyph- 
ics. The Chinese hospitality is so charming 
that it does not merit the abuse it has re- 
ceived. Signs of “ hands off” hung in all the 
joss houses, and the police report serious 
damage done to expensive hangings in pre- 
vious years. American has often been al- 
most synonymous with “hoodlum” in 
Chinatown during New Year’s week, and 
the Chinamen’s hospitality has been abused 
so successfully that a great many doors have 
been closed and locked this year where John 
before has hospitably kept open house. 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Rev. 8. L, Gracey, D. D. 

Inland Sea of Japan, Jan. 26. —1 am writing 
from the deck of the great ocean steamer “ Ocea- 
nien,” of the French Mail line, running between 
Marseilles and Yokohama, Japan. We came 
aboard three days ago at Shanghai, having left 
our very beautiful home in Foochow about a 
week previous. We now realize that we are 
homeward bound, and though we are sorry to 
leave China, the prospect of meeting our dear 
friends at home lures us Americaward, We are 
now passing through the Inland Sea of Japan, a 
singularly beaytiful series of lakes and channels 
unsurpassed for romantic beauty by any scenery 
in the world. Hundreds of lofty hills and rang- 
es have been visible during our passage through 
these waters. Many of these are volcanic; some 
are active, and smoke can be seen issuing from 
the loftiest peaks. Thc ds of islands dot the 
waters. Numberless villages line the coast, and 
many hundreds of fishing boats and sailing 
junks skim along the water, coming very near to 
our huge steamer, 

Yokohama, Jan, 20. — Yesterday we left Kobe, 
having spent twenty-four hours there. We vis- 
ited the waterfalls on the mountain-side and 
several temples, The latter are old and weather- 
beaten and not at all attractive, most of them 
unpainted. Kobe is one of the great manufact- 
uring cities of Japan, though not so much so as 
Osaka, which lies only a few miles away. The 
Japanese welcome al! industries, manufactures, 
etc. They are too ready to adopt foreign meth- 
ods and plans, and too many of the people have 
cast aside the long robes and beautiful dress 
which made their costume so pieturesque and 
attractive, for the plain garb of Buropedns. This 
is a great mistake, as they do not look nearly so 
well as in their own flowing robes, 

We have visited Tokyo for four days. This is 
the capital of the empire. The city is laid out on 
an immense scale, covering nearly as much 
ground as London. It has many canals inter- 
secting the city in all directions, and as many 
bridges as Venice. Here the buildings are more 
foreign than in any other place in the empire — 
the old and new palaces of the Daimios, the 
Mikado and the Emperor each showing their 
peculiar architecture. The temples are on a 
grander scale, and are really works of art. We 
visited several of these, and must say they defy 
description. Some very large ones are covered 
with gold, others lacquered in all colors, and 
with rich carvings and decorations. Here we 
saw the tombs of the ancient rulers, the Shoguns. 
Immense temples are built in the grounds where 
they lie, and all are within great gardens or 
groves. These temples are the richest I ever 
saw. In one of the temples we saw the goddess 
of Pain. It was a wooden image some four feet 
high in asitting posture. The features of the 
face had been entirely rubbed away. It is sup- 
posed that by rubbing the hand on the image at 
the part of the body that is in pain, and rubbing 
the hand on the corresponding part, the pain 
will be driven away. At another place we saw 
the image of the god of Matrimony. Near the 
image was a wire framework, and persons ap- 
proached with pieces of paper rolled up loosely 
and cast them against the framework. If the 
papers stuck there, it was regarded as a favorable 
omen. In nearly all the temiples we saw repre- 
sentations of the goddess of Mercy, which much 
resembles the image of the Virgin seen in all 
Romish churches, s 
_ The government buildings at Tokyo are very 
extensive and of the latest foreign architecture 
and finish. The parliament buildings are fine, 
and the colleges, arsenals and workshops are 
such as would do credit to any nation. 

I visited our mission premises in Yokohama 
and Tokyo, and was much pleased with all I saw. 
I was with our workers four days. We have very 
excellent buildings, superior schools, and as 
good a corps of workers as can be found in any 
of our church work in America. Our mission- 








Have You Catarrh ? 


There is one remedy you can try without dan- 
of humbug. Send to .H.G, Colman, Chem- 
fit, Kalamazoo, Mich., for a trial of his 
catarrh cure. His only mode of adv ing is 
by giving it away. Postage 4cents. Judge for 
yourself. Mention this paper. 





J 
aries of the Parent Board and of the W. F. M. 8. 
are all excellent selections and are doing a great 
work, Ican assure our people at home that their 
money is well expended in the work in China 
and Japan. 

Feb. 14.— We are now amid the Hawaiian 
Islands, and in a few hours expect{to be in Hon- 
olulu. The sea is beautifully calm and blue, and 
we are all dressed in our summer costumes, the 
weather being very warm. 

Feb. 15.— A memorable day spent at Honolulu 
—the most charming spot I have ever seen. The 
houses are generally small, one-storied, toy-like 
buildings embowered in various kinds of palms 
and other tropical trees. We rode through im- 
mense cocoanut groves, where we could see 
thousands of the large fruit maturing, pineapples 
in abundance, bananas by the million, guava 
trees, date-bearing palms, etc., with thousands 
of bright-blooming, flowering trees, vines and 
plants. A dream, a poem, an inspiration! Po- 
litically Honolulu is in convulsion, I cannot 
write of it. Yet she is surely framing for her- 
selfa more modern and perfect government, 
and will come out a clear, beautiful gem of a re- 
public, 

Tomorrow we are off again for two thousand 
more miles of ocean journey before we can step 
foot on our own vative land again, 











Old Time 
Miethods 
of treatin 

Colds an 

Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- ——# 
pression. We eye) il 
now know },S™ 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 

Propared by Scott 4 Bowne NY, All druggists, 





Advice to Dyspeptics. 
ONTENTS: Dyspepsia andits causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder, Oon- 





otipation aresult of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided, Malled free to any address. 
JOHN H, McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
R S Easy. durabie he | 
cheap. A 
cure effected. Send fur senied vata 
Eggleston Truss Co, 60 Dearborn cme 


Tortured 
Disfigured 
Humiliated 


By unsightly skin and blood diseases. 

Is there ¥~ of cure? 

CUTIOURA 

Is the greatest of skin purifiers, 

As well as blood purifiers, 

Because of ite pease action on the pores, 

It is successful in qaring 

Torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humors, 

‘When the usual remedies and even 

The best physicians fail. 

Entirely vegetable, innocent, and effective, 

It especially appeals to those who have 

Suffered long and hopelessly. 

It acts upon the liver, kidneys and bowels as 
well as upon the skin and blood. 

Ite use during the winter and spring 

Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 

As well as sound bodily health. 

It is the only Purifier acting on the Skin and 
Blood at the same time. 





ESOLVENT 


Bold throughout the world. Price, @1, Porrsm 
Dave & Cuem. Conr., Sole Props., Boston, 


* How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,"” free 









Worry tells, sadly, on 
woman's health and 
beauty. 


Beecham’s 
vn.) Pills 


(@ Guinea 
a Box, 
(Tasteless) 


tortify the nerves and 
will help to banish 
many an anxiety. _ 


Price as cents, 
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THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 





Charles, F. Partridge, was read by G . A. Emery. 
The per on * Some Phases of arate LORE 
Work,’ Cc. E. Westgate, was y 
Bato . “ Junior teeres ork,”’ ane by 
nm, on 
A. C, . Discussions were also had on the 
“Bi-Monthly Communion Service: Its Feasi- 
bility,” and “What C Beneficial to our 
Work can you 8 for the Coming 
Session of the Vermont Conference?” Ser- 
mons were propehet by J ih Naramore from 
2 Tim. 3: 7, and by W. E. nett from Matt. 
9: 37. Resolutions of npeepetiy for W..N. Rob- 
erts in the death of his wife were adopted. 
The next meeting will be held at Bellows 
Falls. C, F, PARTRIDGE, 


St. Johnsbury District. 


Westfield, — Rev. and Mrs. James E, Knapp 
wish to return sincere thanks to their many 
friends who have so kindly and prayerful! 
tendered their sympathies and comforting w 
to them in their bereavement and af- 
fliction in the death of their daughter Ethel, 
and the severe Hines of three other of their chil- 
dren. They happy to inform their friends 
that prayer has m answered, and the three 
sick ones are being restored to health. 








Maine Conference. 


Lewiston District. 


Rumford Falls.— An excellent record has 
been made in the first eight months of this new 
church’s hist Under the leadership of Rev. 
D. F. Faulkner $2,000 have been collected and ex- 
pended upon a church edifice ; $500 remains to be 
collected upon subscriptions already in hand, and 

,000 are still to be secured to balance accounts 
fee work already done. The church will be com- 
pleted, it is hoped, the coming season. At the 

uarterly meet ng, Feb. 18, three persons — fa- 
ther, mother and infant child — were baptized 
(the first ~ gow in the new edifice), after 
which the first sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated. A small but steadily increas ng 
society has been nized. Six members an 
eight probationers have recently been added. 
Pastor Faulkner’s return is unanimously de- 
sired. We predict that this church will be read 
to entertain the Conference by 1899 — provide 
the Conference, and especially Lewiston District, 
give generous assistance in completing the 
Soret edifice, 


Rumford Centre has greatly enjoyed the la- 
bors of Rev. J. F. Keith and wife. eir return 
for another year is desired. Th has 
been somewhat weakened by the removal of sev- 
eral members to the Falls, but the faith and 
courage of the people predict prosperity never- 
theless. 


Andover. — The presiding elder enjoyed a la- 
dies’ social circle with this people, Py. 21, at 
the home of two of the oldest members. If’ all 
who earnestly participated in the sociabilities of 
that evening will, with hs earnestness, de- 
vote themselves to class and prayer-meetings and 
the various religious enterprises of the church, 
the welfare and success of Andover charge is as- 
sured, 


Weat Parise Cirouit has-seen a year of remark- 
able promnen under the leadership of Rev, A. 





K, Bryan early or quite one hundred per- 
sons have proi conversion. Meetings have 
been held at Bryant’s Pond and West Paris; 
Revs. Folger a 


Jackson, evangelists, render- 
ing valuable assistance. Rev. W. F. Middleton, 
of Revere, Mass., is assistant pastor, and a can- 
didate for membership on trial in Maine Confer- 
ence. 


Gorham, N. H, — The year is closing pleasant- 
ly. During the two years Rev. A. ©. Trat- 
ton and wife have m in labors abundant. 
Young people have been gathered and the work 
of the ue developed and systematized, and 
interest in missions and the various enterprises 
of our denomination has been developed. Nine 
persons were baptized Feb. 18. 


Berlin, N. H, — Substantial progress is bein, 
made at this point, There has been a constan 
increase in interest and attendance and a deepen- 
ing spirituality. The Ladies’ Aid Society, re- 
cently organized, and characterized by a spirit 
of prayer and consecration, has added to the 
funds of the church. The board of trustees has 
decided to build a church edifice the coming sea- 
son, and Rev. M. B. Greenhalgh, the present tire- 
leas and devoted pastor, has been urgently re- 
quested to lead in the new enterprise, 


It is reason for congratulation on the of 
the Conference that societies such as Berlin and 
Rumford Falls are added tothe list in recent 
months. Let those churches which in the past 
were helped to their present status of strength 
by gifts and moral support, show their grat- 
itude by their generous assistance to these latest 
promising societies. 


Mason.— Decrease of population and other 
events and circumstances of disadvan have 
made the work upon this charge during the t 
year difficult and somewhat discouraging. The 
pastor, with commendable enterprise, has sup- 
plemented his meagre salary by wages earned 
with the labor of his hands. Plans are formu- 
= by which to strengthen the things that re- 

n, 


East Poland and Minot.— Rev. F. C, Potter 
has seen some advancement during his pastorate 
here. Two persons have recently found Christ, 
others are seeking. Special meetings have been 
held at East Poland, 


ees class of ten or twelve mem- 
bers been organized. The pastor, Rev. N. 
H,. Washburn, has been holding a series of 
meetings at Phipsburg and Cundy’s Harbor, in 
which twenty persons have been converted. 
Rev. A. B. Clark, of West Cumberland, rendered 
efficient assistance. 


West Bath.— Prevalent sickness and heavy 
storms made it necessary to suspend services for 
a few weeks. Work is now resumed under the 
leadership of the earnest pastor, Rev. N. H 
Washburn. 


Bath, Wesley Church.— An earnest revival 
spirit has characterized this church during the 
entire year. Sunday, March 4, 16 members were 
added to the church and 3 persons were bap- 
tized. During the — have risen for 
prayers, 55 have professed conversion, and 35 

ve been added to the membership. The Sun- 
day-school has an — o npn \ ~~ 
graded system. large and enthus ip- 
worth is spasonty Seemees in every 
= tho walls t “Literasy Sebart t has 
over ; men 
in Engijsh history, Mrs. 
instructor; the Juniors hold a meeting Sun- 


a 


afternoons, near! member always 
t. The pe ag secured $200 for 
m: —the full apportionment. The pas- 
tor’s return is unanimously desired. 

Bath, Beacon- Street.—Several children have 
been converted, and a class of twenty-five has 
been organized for religious instruction. This 
class is the second of kind in this ch a 
Miss Alice ert? having for many months 
conducted a children’s class. Perhaps no 


he respect. 

the instruction of children. The Sunday-schoo 
is well and in excellent condition. 
Ten have received into the church, 21 are 
received on trial, 13 have been baptized. ° 
M. C. Pendexter is improved in health. In 
spite of some indisposition during the year, he 
been absent from ‘ee paw but one Sab- 
bath on account of ill health. His return for 
the fourth year is desired and — 
UNIOR, 





New England Conference. 
Boston District. 


People’s Church, Boston.—More than one 
hundred friends of the People’s and old Church 
St. churches gathered to warmly congratulate 
Mr. and Mrs, J. G. Schafer on the fifteenth an- 
niversary of their wedding, Feb, 27. Dr. Brady 
and his assistant, Rev. Henry P. Winter, were 
present. Various interesting exercises, a 
= rhetorical, made the evening very delight- 
ul, 


South Boston, St. John’s Ohurch. — Rev. W. 
T. Perrin is most cordially and with perfect 
unanimity invited to return for the third year. 


Worth Boston District. 


Woburn. — At the fourth quarterly conference 
resolutions highly appreciative of the retiring 
iding elder, Rey. Dr. J. W. Lindsay, were 
eartily adopted. At the same conference, with 
21 laymen present and voting, the return of the 
pastor, Dr. G. A. Crawford, for the third year, 
was unanimously requested. 


West Somerville.— Rev. John H. Mansfield is 
closing up his third year in this church. Recent 
pa bring out the following facts: The net 
gs n in the membership of the church durin 

he three years has been over 60 per cent., wit 
an equal gain in the Sunday-school. The 
League has increased 240 per cent. Without the 
emp 5 my of outside evangelistic aid, more 
have mn added to the church and Sunday- 
school than, in the previous decade, Last year 


(Continued on Page 16.) 





There's nothing better than good 
Mince Pie, and there’s nothing easier 
to make, if ¢ NONE-SUCH’’? CONDENSED 
MINCE MEAT is used. There's 
no more need of preparing 
mince meat 










than for, grinding 
your own 
flour Try a 
package of None- 
Such, You will miss 


of useless work, 
At all grocers. Made by 
MERRELL -SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W, SiLLoway, Church Architect. No. 10 Park 8q., 

Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 

Mr, Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts of 
an edifice, and fora comparatively small outlay produce a 
building preferable in most respects to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue this work 
as a specialty, and tenders his services to committees who 
would practice economy, and where the means are lim- 
ited. A visit to the premises will be made, and an opin- 
fon and advice given, on receipt of a letter so request- 
ing. 
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* ANCHOR " (Cincinnatf). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY " (New York). 

** BROOKLYN " (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

‘“* FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


sell them, the best painters use them. 


Boston Branch, 
Congress and Purchase Stree ts, Boston. 





~ EASILY DIGESTED. 


When a Table is the subject of an advertisement one 
takes his cue from the Autocrat. He says: — 

“A thoroughly popular lecture ought to have nothing 
in it which five hundred people cannot all take in a flash as 
it is uttered,” 

We want to sell this Table to fully 500 persons, and fol- 
lowing this cue we abridge the description to such tid-bits of 
facts as are easily digestible while you run. 


OLD SPANISH MAHOGANY OR A RICHLY QUARTERED OAK 
-- MassIvE TOP THREE INCHES IN DEPTH — FIRM, BROAD © 
BEARINGS — GRAVEN BRASS CLAW FEET — SNAP OR STATION- 
ARY TOP AS PREFERRED — OVER 40 8TYLES — 1894 PRICES. 
Do YOU WANT ONE? 


New general catalogue, 288 pp., 300 engravings. Sent on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST. (*“arums"| BOSTON. 


EMEMBER there are wastteds of brands 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 


Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materiais- 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your fathér were boys: 


“ JEWETT" (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). “ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 


“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Fhila.) 
** MORLEY " (Cleveland). 

“* MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER " (New York). 

** UNION "' (New York). 


If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead, The best merchants 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


CO., 





RACER, (9 Ibs. 


OFE 





Bicycle Catalogue free to all. 







Sound Dises are invisible. and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 










than all devicesin the world, H. A, 
Wales, Ashland Block, Chicago, 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


$6.00 to California 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car rate for one double 
berth to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the 
“ Phillips-Rock Island’ Car from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, or Washington. Route is over the 
B, & O. to Chicago, then via the Great Rock 
| IsLAND RouTE to Denver and the Scenic and 
Southern Pacific Routes to destination. 

This Car leaves Philadelphia every Wednes- 
day. 

Having been in the tourist business success- 
fully for fourteen years, we can guarantee the 
very best service at the lowest possible rate, and 
one of our well-informed and attentive excur- 
sion managers accompanies the Car and looks 
after the comfort of passengers. The Car is Pull- 
man built and equipped, and, besides the excur- 
sion manager, has a porter, and a Pullman con- 
ductor in charge. 

For that California trip you contemplate you 
should use this service ; therefore, address for 
reservation in-the Car, 


A. PHILLIPS & CO., 
111 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Send for one — it will interest you. 


Agents Wanted.—Write for terms. 





LATEST Strictly High Grade. 


All Sizes and Prices. 


# BEST. Latest Improvements. 


POINTERS 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 


Manufacturers and Jobbers in Arms, Bicycles, 
Sporting Goods, 


Strength, Speed, Weight, 
Ease of Running. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


TO CALIFORNIA. 
The Land of Sunshine, Fruit and 
Flowers. 


The Midwinter Exposition, already much 
talked of, bids fair to rival the great fair that has 
— closed at Chicago. Not in nitude, per- 

Be but certainly so in originality, in richness, 

in del hted visitors, who will unanimously 

e Pacific Coast is worth many times 

the time and money spent to visit it, in its re- 

turn of delightful climate, mellow sunlight, 

wondrous growth of vegetation, and the hereto- 

fore unheard-of net-work of industries connect- 

ed with fruit-raising,and the shipping of the 
uw 


product. 

In order to give an opportunity for everybody 
to visit this wonderland during the Exposition, 
California rates via the Queen & Crescent Route 
have been reduced, and every one may find the 
cost of sucha trip within his means. 

As for es, it is the only line by which 
you can travel from Cincinnati to San Francisco, 
absolutely without change. Tourist sleeping 
cars run every week through from Cincinnati to 
San Francisco. Solid vestibuled trains twice @ 
day from Cincinnati to New Orleans, where con- 
nection is made with through trains and Pull- 
man sleepers daily to California points. Through 
ear service to either New Orleans or Shreveport 


irect connection for Texas, Mexico and ~ 


mak: 
California. bs a my panned throu tary ne 
direct connection at Lexington with solid vesti- 
buled service to New Orleans. 

Send to us for further particulars. Ask Agents 
for rates, schedules and other information, 


nf or 
address W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A., Cincinna’, 


Ohio. 
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GENERAL CABINET MEETING. 
H. C. Jennings. 

HE semi-annual meeting of the General 
Cabinet of the Epworth League was held 
at Springfield, Ohio, Feb. 28 and March 1. Those 
present were Rev. Edwin A. Schell, the general 
secretary; Rev. W. I, Haven, second vice-presi- 
dent; Robert R. Doherty, third vice-president; 
Rev. H. C, Jennings, fourth vice-president; and 
Mr. C. E. Piper, general treasurer. Bishop Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. W. W. Cooper, Rev. J. F. Berry and 
Rev. H, Liebhart were unavoidably absent. Rev. 
W. I. Haven acted as chairman of the meeting, 
and reports were made by the different vice- 
presidents concerning the progress of the work 
in their departments. These reports showed the 
work of the League to be constantly increasing 

in practical power. 

The treasurer made a satisfactory report of the 
financial condition of the organization, includ- 
ing the final settlement of the business affairs 
of the late Cleveland Conference, . 

Some items of work will be of interest to the 
general Methodist public. The general secretary 
and the four vice-presidents were made a com- 
mittee to prepare and publish an official Epworth 
League Hymnal. It is expected that this hym- 
na! will be the peer of any bookever published, 
and sufficient time will be taken to make it 
every way worthy of its great constituency. 

It was ordered that the next meeting of the 
Board ,of Control be. held in Boston some 
time during the 194 two weeks in October 
next. 

The Reading Course for next year was the sub- 
ject of much earnest thought, and resulted in 
the selection of the following books: “ The New 
Generation,’ by Edwin A. Schell, D. D. ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Evidences,”’ by B. P. Raymond, D. D. “ Im- 
ago Christi,” by James Stalker. ‘ Beneath Two 
Flags,” by Maud Ballington Booth. “ Life of 
Lincoln,” by D. D, Thompson, As a supplement- 
al course the following were recommended: 
“Methodism: a Retrospect and an Outlook,” by 
Prof. C. W. Pearson. “ History of Christianity,” 
by Dr. Rishell. “The Hallam Succession,” by 
Amelia Barr. “The Galilean Gospel,” by Dr. A. 
B. Bruce. 

The general editor was instructed ,to arrange 
for a “ League at Work” series of booklets of 
uniform style, which, it is expected, will be of 
direct practical help to work in all the depart- 
ments. 

Another matter of interest is the planning of 
a general course in Bible study somewhat on the 
plan of the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature. This work is placed in the hands of Sec- 
retary Schell and Dr. R. R. Doherty, the third 
vice-president, and this committee is a guaran- 
tee that the work will be well done. 

It was thought,also, that the-time+has come 
for a Junior League Song Book to meet a rapidly 
growing demand, and Secretary Schell and Mr. 
C. E. Piper were made the committee to arrange 
for its preparation. 

It was ordered that companies of Epworth 
Guards may be organized in connection with 
Sunday-schools where no chapters of the League 
exist. This will answer a troublesome question 
in some quarters. Plans were made for a sys- 
tematic course of temperance instruction. 

The evenings were given up to public meet- 
ings, which were attended by large crowds: 
Tuesday evening in High St. Church, addressed 
by Dr, E. A. Schell; Wednesday evening in Cen- 
tral Church, addressed by Rev. W. I. Haven and 
Mr. ©. E, Piper; and Thursday evening in St. 
Paul’s Church, where Dr. R. R. Doherty and Rev. 
H. C. Jennings made the speeches. A most de- 
lightful reception was tendered the Cabinet on 
Wednesday evening in Central Church. Spring- 
field is a beautiful city, and her Methodist hosts 
gathered into four churches seem to be very 
prosperous under Pastors Barnes, Curnick, Lucas 
and Warner. The original Company No. 1 of 
the Epworth Guards was present at the meeting 
in St. Paul’s Church. 


Church Register. 


Centennial Anniversary of the Weston M. BE. 
Church, at 2.30 p. m., Easter Sunday, 





March 25 





CONFERENCE. PLACE. Time. Bisnop. 
N. E. Southern, Brockton, Mass., April 4, Warren. 


New York East, Brooklyn, N. Y., “ 4, Fowler. 
New York, New York, N, Y., “ 4, Vincent. 
Troy, Cohoes, N. Y., “ 11, Warren. 
New Hamps’re, Claremont, N. H., “ 11, Foss. 

New England, Waltham, Mass., “ 11, Pitegerald, 
Vermont, Bradford, Vt., “ 18, Warren. 
Maine, Skowhegan, Me., “ 18, Foss. 

East Maine, Houlton, Me. 


May 9, Poss. 


Money Letters from March 5 to 12. 

G. E, Alley, C.F. Allen, Mrs, L. L. Adams, J. B. Alden, 
Anne H. Andrews. Mrs. W. F. Ball, G. E. Burnham, R. 
W. Bosworth, B. H. Brewer, I. H. Barker. J. A. Chapin, 
Mrs. 8. Chapin, J. P. Cole, ©. 8. Cummings. Thomas 
Dixon, H. ©, Estes, G.N. Eldridge. J. L. Felt, J. M. 
Freeman, Ira Frye, R. 0. Fox. 1. E. Goss, Mrs. J. B. 
Goldsberry. E.R. Hendrix, A.M. Hubbell, Mrs. 8, L. 
Harrington, C. N. Hinckley, Mrs. J. Higgins, J. C, Hart- 
well. E.¥F. Jones, J. W. Jordan. A. W. Kellogg, F. H. 
Knight. W. P. Lord, Jno. Lanahan, A. B. A. Livesey. E. 
M. Mills, P. H. Morgan, J.L. Morse, F. J. Masters, ©. 
W, Millard, J. A. Marquand. “8. R. Niles Co. T. W. 
Pickett, ©. F. Parsons, J. D. Pickles, E. E. Phillips, 
Simeon Perry, w. W. Phipps, Emma Pitt Pub. Co, J. EB. 
Rastall, George Reeder, T. 8. Ross. Mrs. E, M. Ricker. 
Mrs. M. Shekleton, G. M. Smiley, F. A. Smith, jr., W. 8. 
Saithers, H.M. Sessions, A. ©. Stevens, D. N, Stafford, 

-©. Southwick, Reuben Sikes, 8. B. Sweetser. E. J. 
a3 ib, ©. J. Tibbetts, Wm. Turkington, H, E. Tinker, 

+4. Teasdale, E.M Tibbetts, Mrs. ©. W. Temple. EB. W. 

W. T. Worth, R. T. Wolcott, C. 8. Wilson, J. W. 
Winch, A. H. Witham, A. Woodward, A. H. Webb, L. 0. 
G. G, Winslow. E. Zetlon. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE — CHURCH AID 
COLLECTIONS. — Will the preachers who have taken 
collections for Church Aid, the present Conference year, 
please report to me not later than April 1 the amounts 
they have received? The report to the Annual 
cannot be made complete until these re- 


Confergnce 
turns are in. Gro. 8. CHADBOURNE, Sec'y. 





ALPHA NOTICE.— Rev. Edwin Hughes, of Newton 
Centre, will read a paper before the Alpha Chapter, at 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Trustees’ Room, Monday, March 19, 
atip. m, ARTHUR PaGE SHARP, Sec'y. 


Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHine Syrup has been used for 
children teething. It th the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrh@a. Twenty-five cents a bottle, 


Dr. STRONG’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
etc 








Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity —all 
baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


METHODIST SOCIAL UNION. — A regular meeting of 
the Methodist Social Union will be held in Berke- 
ley Hall, corner of Tremont and Rerkeley Streets, 
Monday, March 19. Reception at 4.30 p, m.; dinner at 5,30. 
The following persons will be guests of the Union, and 
will make addresses: Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of the 
Union Congregational Church; subject, “ The Old and 
the New.” Rev, Geo, 0. Lorimer, D. D., of the Tremont 
Temple Church; subject, “Men and Money.” Rey, Frank 
H. Hinmann, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, A fine 
musical program will be rendered by Miss Lucile A. 
Tucker, contralto soloist; Mr. Ralph A. Quimby, 
cornetist. WILLARD 8. ALLEN, Seo'y. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Rev. J. J. Lewis 
will deliver his illustrated lecture on “The Passion 
Play,” in the Bromfield St. Church, Monday, March 19, 
atila.m. This is a superb lecture, and is well worthy a 
crowded house. All are invited, 

FREDERIOK N. UPHAM, Sec’y. 


MAINE CONFERENCE, — Will the brethren who ex- 
pect to be accompanied by their wives, at the coming 
Conference session, please notify me at once? Also, any 
of the \brethren whose names do not @ppear in the 
Minutes. I would also consider it a favor if any 
who do woT expect to be present will notify me by 
postal. F. H. Morea, 

Skowhegan, Me. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE, — Will each preacher 
kindly inform me at once whether he is coming alone, 
or to be accompanied by his wife? Requests as to room- 
mates, etc., should be made at once, and will be granted 


when possible. H. BE. Pronoox. 
Houlton, Me. 
NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, — All 
didates for admissi to Conference and for Local 





Orders are requested to meet at the Campello Church, 
Brockton, Tuesday, April3,at9a.m. All examinations 
are in writing. Candidates for any of the Four Year 
Courses, who have not already been examined, are re- 
quested to consult immediately with the chairman of the 


ittee 
’ 





CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


W. F.M. 8, NOTICE. — The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will be cele- 
brated by the Tremont Street Auxiliary, in the afternoon 
and evening of March 23, at the church, corner of 
Concord and Tremont Sts, At 2.30, there will be ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Wm. Butler, Miss M. A. Danforth, Miss 
Clara Cushman, and Bishop Foster. There will be an 
“ At Home " of the Auxiliary from 6.30 to 7.30, to which 
all interested in the work of the Woman's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society are invited. In the evening, at 6, there 
will be short speeches by Miss Hodgkins, Hon. Alden 
Speare, Mrs. Wm. Butler, President W. F. Warren, 
LL. D., and others. The Auxiliaries in and about Boston 
are cordially invited to attend the meetings. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. — The Weston M. E. 
Church will ite t jal anniversary on 
Easter Sunday, March 25, at 2.30 p.m. Rev. J. W. Lind- 
say, D. D., will conduct the service, assisted by neigh- 
boring clergymen and former pastors. Bishop R. 8. 
Foster will preach the sermon, The choir of the church 
will furnish music, assisted by the male quartet of 
Asbury Temple, Waltham. Rev. L. P. Frost will give 
the historical sketch of the society. All former pastors 
are specially invited to be present and share with the 
people in this extraordinary occasion; also all neigh- 
boring pastors. A grand service is expected, to which all 
are welcome. CO, C, WHIDDEN, Pastor. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE, — Candidates for 
admission on trialinthe New England Conference are 
requested to meet the ittee of examinati in 
Haven Chapel of the First Church, Waltham, Tuesday, 
April 10, at 10a. m. The syllabus gn “ Books to be Read,” 
and the written sermon, should be sent previously to 
one of the committee. 


W. E. Knox, r] 
W. ©. TOWNSEND, Committee. 
C, L. GoopELL, 5 








W. H. M. 8.— A meeting of the Auxiliaries of the Lynn 
District W. H. M. 8. will be held in the Wesley Church, 
Salem, Thursday, March 22. Morning session at 10 o’clock, 
when all Auxiliaries are expected to report. Mothers’ 
Jewels work will be presented*by Mra. L. W. Staples. 
Mrs. Clark and Miss Huff will speak of the workin Bos- 
ton. Afternoon session at2o’clock, Miss. M, W. Perry 
will speak of our Mode! Homes, using maps to locate the 
same. Mrs. C.F. Rice will give the address. Basket 
lunch. All are cordially invited. 

Mrs. LLoyD A, SANBORN, Dist. Sec’y. 





The 8 andthe Pulpit. An interview was rece: 
obtained + same day by a noted journalist of ray ned 
ability and popularity. 
aoe F {he Jaren gy rom oaks one 
eir 8 , both “ 
Roned to men tion . the came, anda Tel-keew Be > 
AMSON’S . 


The moral is obvious. 





Boston University and the New City Hall. 


In his annual report, printed two or three 
weeks ago, President Warren gave a history of 
the repeated efforts of certain parties to commit 
the city of Boston to the immediate erection of 
a new City Hall upon the square on which the 
central buildings of Boston University now 
stand. Already a new chapter needs to be writ- 
ten. At the State House last Friday the trustees 
and friends of the University had to appear be- 
fore the committee on cities to remonstrate 
against a new bill petitioned for by one of the al- 
dermen. On the first call there was no one pres- 
ent in favor of the proposed measure, and as the 
remonstrants had been given no arguments to 
rebut, the committee at length voted to close 
the hearing. Later, however, the petitioner ap- 
peared, and by courtesy of the committee the 
hearing was reopened. He was given time to 
support his petition at length, and to introduce 
arguments by two of his friends. When cross- 
questioned, however, it appeared that no one of 
the three gentlemen was in any way authorized 
to speak for the city,and that the mayor and 
the city council were not seeking the authority 
asked for in behalf of the city in the petition- 
er’s bill. This extraordinary state of things 
was 80 utilized by the speakers who represented 
the remonstrants that it seems incredible that 
the committee will recommend to the Legislat- 
ure the passage of the measure. Messrs. H. O. 
Houghton, L. T. Jefts, E. H. Johnson, Drs. Geo. 
M.and Daniel Steele, W. T. Perrin, Dean Hunt- 
ington, and others were present. Ex-Governor 
Claflin, absent in Florida, was represented by 
letter. There was also a large and influential 
representation of the donors tothe erection of 
the handsome Unitarian Building on the same 
square, and of the officers of the Unitarian As- 
sociation. President Warren, on request, opened 
the case for the remonstrants, and it was closed 
by ex-Governor Long. The issue will be awaited 
with much interest. Meantime there is evidence 
that an increasing number of the citizens are 
coming to favor above all others the square next 
west of the State House fronting on the Common, 
as a site for the new City Hall when it shall be 
built, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


| Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which ia absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
ing less than one cent a@ cup, 
ous, nourishing, and EASILY 














nomical, ¢o! 
It is delici 
DIGESTED, 3: 
Seld by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 
RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for Magnifi- 
cent Sight-eeeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No.1, April 23. A 75 Days’ Trip through Colora- 
do, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, Alas- 
ka, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No 2%. Apen 23. AGS Days’ trip, the same as No. 
1, but omitting Alaska. 

No. 3. April 23. A 62 Days’ Trip through New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No.4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the conti- 
nent and to ka, outward by the Canadian Pacific, and 
homeward through the Yellowstone National Park. 

The parties will travel in Magalficent 8 jal Veati- 
buled Trains, with Dining Care and all other first- 
class appointments. 


Additional California Excursions: March 8 and 13, 
Excursion to Mexico: March 15, 


Excursions to Washington: March 15, March 90, and 
April 27; to Lookout Mountain, March 13; to Gettye- 
burg, yer %; to Richmond and Old Point Com- 


A Special Parepess Party will leave New York 
April 7 by the French Line. 
Special Train Through Central «nd Northern Eu- 


rope, the party to leave New York by the North German 
Lloyd Line June 26, 


tw Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu- 
lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washing: n 8. (opposite *chool St,), Boston 


WANTED. 


Situation as nurse to lady traveling. Wngland pre- 
ferred, or would give services in any capacity. Wide ex- 
perience. Good sailor. 

EWIS, 


Cc. 
615 E. Third st,, South Boston, Mass. 
You Dye i or wash out. No other 

. will doit, Package to 
30 minutes 22:75;,20." 


To se: aN GH OWE G0 Venta tc 


Turkey red on cotton 
that won't freeze, boil 


5 0 a week can be made work- 
$12 0 10 $ ing for us. Parties pre- 
erred can ene horse and travel be the 
country ; a team, is not necessary. ew vacan 
cies int ens and cities, Men and women of good char- 
acter will find this an exceptional op nity for profit- 


. § h ed to ad- 
vantage BY JOHNSON & CO. iith and Main Bts., 
Richmond, Va. 





Ayer’s 
PILLS 


Received 


Highest Awards 


AT THE 


World’s Fair 


- AS 
=a THE BEST 








ite 


qe ary ty 


ey odor nny vumataics thet 
Rave eactieet vesgtables on steed “Tseemnte a 
Oats", BeaaTA Bonar NS 


WEDDING ° 


AND 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


5il Washington Street, Boston. 
The Fletcher Prize of $500: 
The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
prise, according to the will of the Hon, Rie jetoh - 
er, for the best Kana caloulated tw counteract Pine. 
ent tendency to a tal Conformity to the Wor a. © 


following 5] ar « with the date at which 
each easay is to be forwarded: 


1, In what ways ought the conecption of personal life 
and daty to be modified? Deo, 31, 18%, 


2. Should any restrictions, legal or moral, be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth’? Dec. 31, 1806. 


4. How can education be made a greater safeguard 
against materialism? Dec, 31, 1808, 


These subjects may be treated singly or in course. No 
essay to exceed 250 pages of 270 words each. Ciroular 
containing further particulars forwarded if desired, 


WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, 
President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N. 1., Feb. 16, 1M 


LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin and other Mortgages 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 45 Milk St, 


$s 
Si 












WE BUY, SELL, OR COLLECT 
DEFAULTED 


MORTGAGES. 


If you have any in Llinoias, lowa, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Washington, Ore- 
gon, or those negotiated by the Lombard Equitable, Jar- 
vis Conklin, or any other Mortgage Company in any State 
or Territory, write us at once and we will save you money. 
1 have the best facilities for serving your interests, and 
will do #o faithfully and economically. 

The TAXES ARB HIGHLY IMPORTANT, and should 
receive IMMBDIATE ATTENTION. Do not delay or it 
may prove expensive. Write at once and I will look 
after your interests as though they were my own. Hav- 
ing had fifteen years successfal practice, and heing wel 
acquainted with the Western practice, I believe that I 
can serve your interests well. 


WM. N. TITUS, 


Attorney at Law, 
244 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


TH RGEST EST BELLS Feu 
CHURCH BELLS £39 5 


BY FBENS BAL fSyreoe 
st 


Rest 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guarsstesd Price. 
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Our Book Table. 








meses Se in South Central 


versus Romance Africa: 

Bei poe on Account of a Journey Across the Continent 
og her} the West Bthe, Ha, 
Sortnatearian the Shire High to the Mou! hat 
the Zambea! on oy he East Coast, apd. » Johnston, 


se gone wae alee sae Bos: 
pany: w York. Price, $5. 

The full title to this volume gives a fair out- 
line of its contents. In passing over the country 
the author uses both his eyes and his camera. 
The people of the region are reproduced in the 
pictures, and the country is studied “ with the 
eyes of the agriculturist, the geologist, the nat- 
uralist, the hunter, the trader, and physician, as 
well as those of the missionary, subordinating all 
personal bias and preconceptions to an impartial 
effort at collecting correct data about every- 
thing and under all circumstances.” Inde- 
pendent of government or private aid, the 
author made a twenty months’ exploration, 
with five thousand miles of travel, the results 
of which are comprised in this large and at- 
tractive volume. Its value is in its large collec- 
tion of facts and views, gathered along a less 
frequented route, about which the outside world 
has become extremely curious. 

Within recent years the interior of Africa has 
beer. widely explored, and it would seem that 
sufficient has been written on the people and the 
country; but we are to remember that Africa is 
a great continent, and that no two explorers 
have followed the same route. Livingstone 
moved up from the south, and Stanley followed 
the course of the Congo; Dr. Johnston started 
south of the Congo and proceeded through the 
lately disturbed districts to the eastern coast. 
In doing so he had abundant opportunity to 
study the native tribes and the mineral and 
agricultural resources of the country. The nar- 
rative of thesejexplorations is free and animated 
and abounds in information much of which will 
be new tothe reader, To those curio1s about 
the natural and moral condition of the ‘ Dark 
Continent,” this volume will prove acceptable 
by opening to the view the great belt between 
the Congo State and the English possessions in 
South Africa. 








Practical Elements of Elocution, Designed as a 
Text-book for the Guidance of Teachers and Students 
of Expression. By Robert I, Fulton ., and Thomas 
©. Trueblood, A. M. With an Ai peadix on Truth, Per- 
sonality and Art in Oratory. y James W. Bashford, 

D,. Ginn & Company: Boston. 


True education teaches the pupil how to 
acquire and communicate knowledge. In times 
past the stress has been laid on acquisition, while 
in late years it has been taken to the other end 
of the scale, Multitudes are trained to teach in 
the school-room or in private, But as the popu- 
lation increases and becomes concentrated, there 
is more and more demand for public speech, 
Men in the pulpit, at the bar, on the platform 
or in the town meeting or legislative assembly, 
need the advantages of training in the principles 
and practice of elocution, To an increasing ex- 
tent the schools are meeting this demand, and 
numerous books have been furnished for the aid 
of teachers and pupils, 

Among the best of these books will be found 
the one whose title is above given. One of the 
authors isa professor in Michigan University, 
and the other in Ohio Wesleyan. The volume is 
an attemptat harmony. The old truths, given 
by Engel, Austin and Dr. Rush, areclothed with 
the newer garb and more recent philosophy of 
Montegazza and Delsarte. To the statement of 
facts, afterfthe method of the older masters, is 
now added an exposition of the principles or 
laws controlling the facts. Each element is 
traced back to nature after the manner of Rush, 
and then the response is shown in man’s mental 
and emotional nature. In this way the book 
covers the ground in the new style. The first 
part deals with the voice, pronunciation and 
emphasis; the second with the elements of vocal 
expression — quality, force, pitch and time; and 
the third with the elements of action — the 
principles and technique of action and the 
training of the body. 

The work, so excellent in every part, is strong 
in its appendix. The little treatise on oratory 
by Dr. Bashford is a perfect work of art, Though 
brief, it is full and rounded and complete. No 
word needs to be added. It is one of the gems 
of oratorical literature. This treatise is worthy 
to be published separately, and put in every 
oratorical student’s vest-pock 





Syupone for the Church, By Caleb Davi 
D.D. George H. Bilis: Boston. ee 


The volume of sermons sent out, a few years 
ago, to all the sects was so well received that the 
author ventures to send forth a companion vol- 
ume to the church. The book contains twenty- 
five discourses on a variety of subjects along the 
lines of human want and aspiration. Some of 
them are adapted to every-day life; some of 
them bear slightly sensational titles; there are 
others which deal with spiritual aspiration. 
The sermons are brief, plain and well-written. 
For the most part they deal rather with the in- 
tellectual and theoretical than with the exper- 
imental and practical side of religion. No 
reader can fail to find sométhing in them 
to please and to profit. 

By J. - Noble, D.B: D.D. With an Intro- 


duction by FP. A. Hobh PH Vv" 
x P . M. : 
ew ¥ Revell Company: 


This volume Siasacs admirable sketches of 
early missions in the West. Several years were 
spent by the author in Silo, Sandwich Islands, 
and an account is given of the introduction of 
Christianityjin that then heathen land. The 
record goes on to tell of the early planting 
among the Indians fon the Pacific {coast and 
in the Dakotas. The book is writtenjin a clear 





and lively style,and will have an interest for 
those engaged in Christian work anywhere. 


Sa at the r, “ Josiah 

© wien wite " Marietta: oy). taste with over 
One Hundred istic and H gravings 

+t mn C. De Grimm. New York: Punks Wagnal 
Company. Price, $2.50. 





Miss Holley, in this work, gives the humorous 
side of the World’s Fair. Many of her touches 
are admirable. In most instances she is true to 
nature and to the law regulating humorous com- 
position, The humorist must be able to see a 
point and quickly discern its unexpected and 
curious relations. No person possessing the ele- 
ments of true humor in his make-up, can fail to 
enjoy ‘‘Samantha’s ” renderings and the large 
number of side-splitting illustrations. It isa 
long laugh in photograph. As in the best 
humorous literature, a strain of good sense 
runs through the volume. Pathos and humor, 
the grotesque and the ethical, are blended in the 
stream of the narrative. 


The New Minister. By Fopocts Paul. A. 8. Barnes & 
mpany: New York. e, $1. 


ra author of this pecs story excels in 
touching ecclesiastical interiors. The painting 
is vivid and the movement continuous and ani- 
mated. The scene is laid in New Jersey, The 
hero, Rev. Charles Clayton, is settled over the 
Congregational Church in Weavington, as he 
innocently supposes, by the people of the 
church, It turns out that the mill owners, the 
merchants and the lawyer are really the inner 
church, the local episcopacy, who determine 
the whole matter before the voting begins. 
Beyond these magnates Helen Block, daughter 
of the chief manufacturer, manages and deter- 
mines the game, settling the above Rey. Charles, 
contriving at once to secure a pastor for the 
church and a young husband for herself. 
The new pastor rejoiced in finding a wife of 
culture, wealth and social position, but had 
abundant occasion to repent of his choice. 
The descriptions of the main characters are 
lifelike, 
The Youth’s Companion: An Illustrated Weekly 

Paper for young Foon and the panty, Betabliahed 


in 1827. Volume LXVI—1893, Perry son & 
Boston, 


The Youth’s Companion is the ablest and 
most attractive paper for youth in America. 
The variety in its make-up is very wide — his- 
tory, biography, incident, story, travel, science, 
literature and anecdote. The table is not only 
well furnished, but tastefully arranged and 
adapted tothe hour and the needs and condi- 
tion of the readers. The writers seek and inter- 
meddle with all knowledge, but they bring it 
to the understanding of the young. The bound 
numbers for 1898 make a quarto volume of 672 
pages. It is a classic for the youth in the 
family. 


Select Songa (No. 2) for Singing Services in the 
Prayer-meeting, Sunda, soe and Christian En- 
deavor Meetings, Edite F.N, Peloubet, D. D., and 
Hubert P. — Biglow 4. in Company: "New York. 
Price, 4 cents 


The Select Sines; No. 1, was received with 
favor by the religious, and we are sure the selec- 
tions in No, 2 will be found to have been made 
with the same judgment and taste. There are 
admirable children’s hymns, new and old favor- 
ites, as well as some of the most approved Gospel 
hymns. Favorite church hymns are not wanting 
in this new callection. 


rote the Fourth Time of faking. 2 dl ie Author of 
Pomona.” Roberts Brothers; Bost« 


Mr. Price, the spare, wiry man of sixty odd, 
and for thirty years sexton of the parish church, 
is a character, and his wife Sarah, whose former 
husband Martin abused her and ran off to Amer- 
ica, isa greater. The humor of the matter is 
that “‘ the Melican man ” returned, in the regi- 
ment of tramps, to trouble the woman who had 
so comfortably arranged with the old sexton. 
The story is unfolded in order and with great 
felicity. Read it when a broad laugh will do 
you good, 


Vexed Inheritance, By Annie 8. Swan. Cranston 
@ Curts: Cincinnati, Price, 75 cents 


Like the “ Divided House,” “ A Vexed Inher- 
itance ’’ furnishes a picture of domestic life, but 
ofa household enveloped in clouds and storms. 
The scene is in London, and the main charac- 
ters belong to the titled class. Many people in- 
cline to the belief that wealth and rank would 
lift us from mostof our ills, Read this story 
and see how anxiety and distress invade the 
homes of the wealthy and titled not less than 
those of the sons of toil. In whatever social 
rank, man is born to trouble “as the sparks fly 
upwi 








Magazines. 


——The Treasury of Religious Thought tor 
March has several articles the thoughtful reader 
will wish to consult. Sermons by Prof. Jathes 
A. Howe, expository lectures by Prof. M. Letch, 
‘Noted Preachers,” “ Thoughts on the Questions 


of the Day,” are among them. (J. B. Treat: 
New York.) 


~— Popular Astronomy tor March has for a 
frontispiece a photograph of the full moon, fol- 
lowed by a paper by W. W. Payne. ‘The 
Shooting Stars,” “The Fixed Stars,” “‘ Variable 
Stars,” and “Constellation Study,” are among 
the articles, (W. W, Payne: Northfield, Minn.) 


——The Methodist Magazine for March con- 
tains several valuable articles the reader will not 
pass unnoticed. “ Hard Times and their Causes,” 
“Stead’s Account of Lord and. Lady Aberdeen,” 
“The First Easter Dawn,” and “Our Molten 
Globe,” by Alfred R. Wallace, are among them. 
(William Briggs: Toronto.) 





| — ~The March number af Current Literature 
is fresh and sparkling as ever. The new depart- 
ment, “Glimpses of the Future,” is, for this 
month, devoted to ‘The Next War.” The read- 
ings and stories are more than usually strong. 
The literature of the whole world seems to be 
searched for the latest and best in every line and 
every phase of life and effort —biography, 
travel, adventure, science, humor, religion, ed- 
ucation, history, music, medical progress. The 
poetry in this magazine is in itself sufficient in 
quantity and quality to make it a name. (Cur- 
rent Literature Publishing Co.: 652-54 Lafayette 
Place, New York.) 


—The Forum, the prince of American 
monthlies, opens the March number with 
two articles on the income tax. David A. Wells 
shows that it is not desirable, and Hon. U. 8. 
Hull gives reasons in its favor. BE. L. Godkin 
shows the duty of educated men in a democracy 
to aid in maintaining a correct public opinion 
and the purity of politics. Prof. F, G. Peabody 
finds ‘A Remedy for City Poverty” in emigra- 
tion to the country. Dr. E. R. Gould presents 
“The Gothenburg System and Our Liquor 
Traffic.” The “Current Plans for Reforming 
Society” are considered in two papers: 
Edward Bellamy favors Nationalism, giving 
the program of the Nationalists, and Professor 
W. G. Sumner shows the “ Absurd Effort to 
Make the World Over.” (Forum Publishing 
Company: New York.) 


——The March Magazine of Art pr ts, as 
a frontispiece, an etching of ‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci,” the painting by J. W. Waterhouse, 
A. R.A. All readers will turn with interest to 
the illustrated paper on “H. H. Richardson, 
Architect.” ‘The Encampment in the Desert,” 
and ‘‘The Masic for the Dance,’ are full-page 
illustrations, The number is well supplied with 
attractions for art lovers, (Cassell Publishing 
Co.: New York.) 


— The North American Review for March is 
rich in the discussion of current topics. Secretary 
Herbert leads in an article on ‘‘The House of 
Representatives and the House of Commons; ”’ 
Sarah Grand canvasses the “‘ New Aspects of the 
Woman Question; ’’ Archibald Forbes considers 
the “Outlook for War in Europe;’’ Prof. Ely 
shows ‘‘How Natural Monopolies Affect the 
Workingman;’’ and the Countess of Malmes- 
bury furnishes a picture of “Village Life 
in England.” ‘ Our Home Industries’ and the 
Wilson Bill are treated by the presidents of the 
Boston, New York, San Francisco and New 
Orleans Chambers of Commerce, Major Grif- 
fiths has a valuable article on the “ Prisons of 
the Old World and the New.” “‘ The Conference 
of the New England Governors” is ably written 
up by Governor Greenhalge. (3 East Fourteenth 
St., New York.) 


—— The Missionary Review of the World for 
March is rich in missionary information from 
all the fields. The department on the literature 
of missions contains papers on ‘ Christian Co- 
operation and the Social Mission of the Church,” 
“ Christianity in India,” ‘‘Our Morals,” “‘ Three 
Heroines of the Nez Perces Mission,” “‘ The Prob- 
lem of the Cities,” etc. The “‘ Monthly Survey” 
contains many items of interest from the mis- 
sion fields. The editor-in-chief, Dr. Pierson, 
adds brief and pertinent notes. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls: New York.) 





—— The February Atlantic Monthly furnishes 
a list of suggestive articles. Margaret Deland 
has another instalment of her new serial, ‘‘ Philip 
and His Wife.’”’ Hon. Henry L. Dawes, the vet- 
eran Congressman from Massachusetts, furnish- 
es an interesting chapter of ‘ Recollections of 
Stanton under Lincoln.’’ Walter Mitchell opens 
a new story entitled, “‘ TwoStrings to His Bow.” 
B. J. Lang writes interestingly “ From Litera- 
ture to Music.”’ J. C. Bancroft Davis contributes 
a —— phical and characteristic paper on Ham- 
ilton Fish, The outline is full, cafefully drawn 
and everywhere appreciative. Charles Egbert 
Craddock continues with unabated interest the 
story of ‘‘ His Vanished Star.’’ are ives a 
fresh and vigorous poem on Parkman. ough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company: Boston.) 
















FREE. 


The following re- 
markable statement 
, to which we direct 
special attention, is 
from a Tenn. farmer. 


My age is 63. I 
suffered intensely 
from catarrh 10 yrs., 
dry scabs formed in 
pnostrils, one or both 
sides stopped up 
continually, dryness 


EL! BROWN. 
and soreness of throat, hoarsenéss, intense 
headache, took cold easily, and had con- 
tinual roaring, cracking, "buzzing, and 
singing in my ears. My hearing began 
to fail, and for three years I was almost 
entirely deaf, and ed wried, Ao 4 

i 


worse. Every thing I had trie« 
In Gorpeir commenced to use the 
Acrial Medication in 1888, and the el- 
fect of the first application was simply 
wonderful. In less than five minutes 
my hearing was fully restored, and has 
beer: perfect ever since, and in a few 
montlis was entirely cured of catarrh 
ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


MEDICINES | ant oe TREAT- 


uiled. 


To rE. this adievin and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung 
Diseases, I will, for a short time, send 
(by express) Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 

Js H. Moore, M. D., Cincinnati. 0, 
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Pure and Sure. 
A rounded teaspoonful of 


Cleveland’s baking powder 
_ does more work and finer 
work than a heaping one of 
any other. 
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Never scratching, 
Never Seeds 7 
em, equal 


wea! apa free or box 
Bold everyw 


RO SILICON CO., 
exec e 7 2 John St., New York. 
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AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., 


Intelligent 





























men and women wishing to engage in a 
profitable business can learn how by ad- 
dressing 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Sth Ave., New York City. 


BOSTON ALIANAC 
Business Directory for 1894. 


59th YEAR. 
With Map of Boston. 


A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE 


692 PAGES. PRICE, #1, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 
155 Franklin St,, BOSTON. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. Also for sale by 
booksellers generally. 





JUST ISSUED. 


SRL RCT SONGS NO 9. vxceetoubee’.n 


and Hubert P.Main, 

330 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book is 

desired for the devotional .mostng and the Sunday- 

hool. Those who SELECT Sonos No. 2, 
80 satisfactorily, may find No. 2 even better. 


Cloth, $40 per 100 Copies by Express. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 76 East 0th St., New York. 





Hull’s Easter Program, 


N: 2. New Series. 
Price 5 cents; £4.00 per hundred. If to be mailed send 
50 cents per hundred extra for postage. 
“No.1,” issued last year, was a pronounced success. 
If you dia ong have that better send 10 cents for both 
numbers, We have six other popular Easter Services. 
Price as above. Cutalogue free. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 





Sunlight ar and Shadow grade but not aime 
etre eppeared in print. ch ‘e a gem. 
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Lessons I A dition A book on anew plan. 
n u to be used in private oF 

m. clase instruction forthe 

pe ge Every intellige nt 


musician wil FS coe jes work a hearty 
ents 
St. Gagan Gollection creams) oar: 


ed for male 
voices. swih Te egpecially accep ansuptalie ble in Gosy | Meet 
ings and the Y , 40 Cents Postpaid. 


Anthem ¢) Wwe or ‘anthem collection * 
rownh wed this ay = poy church music 
by H. P. Danks. poser. Price, 35 Cts. Postpaid 


Gurriculum The lea leading Piano instruction book 
by on Aupericcn. Unequaled in its 
Fp Pate Geo. F. field. American or Foreign 
ngering. icé, i Postpaid, 
en of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
e tion. conditional hy tage er qngnees changes being 
s the one copies returned to us sh 


saleable. 
*,* Sond to cts. for sample copy of new Musical Visitor, 
containing music for Chotrs, in addition to its general literary’ 
matter, 
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lied than to the subjects of this 
t there was an interval of four months be- 
tween their deaths. They were - 
ately to each other nearly sixty 
. A. (Rosie) Eaton died in the 
autumn at their at Randol Vt., 
78; and her husband, died at Read- 
Mass., Jan. 10, 84. 
“Eley celebrated their golden wedding several 
ears ago, When the town turned out en masse 
tS show res] for the honored 


. dren survive = 
two sons, Webster and Fred, at Randolph, Vt.; 
and two hters, Mrs. Simeon Dewey,of Mont- 

lier, Vt., and Mrs, A. W. Danforth,of Reading, 


ass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eaton were both life-long and 
worthy members of the Methodist Church, and 
their bodies are laid at rest in the hillside cem- 
etery at Randolph, 

Mrs. Eaton was remarkable for her activity 
for one of her bs 3 and for her sustained interest 
in the church of her love. A neighbor who knew 
her well says: “She was the most consistent 
Christian I ever knew,” 

After her death her husband went to spend the 
winter with his at Reading, Mass., 
hoping to return to the old home in the spring. 
But God had more wonderful thi in store for 
him. Instead of the green hills of Vermont, he 
has gone to “ the green hills that are far away,’ 
to the land of eternal youth, to find his bride 
again, and in the presence of the Lord to spend 
epaeer the unending years in immunity fon 
all pain and sorrow. 

e children who mourn have only pleasant 
memories to cherish, and are commended to the 
same gracious God and Father for like Bg we 
faith. . A. 8. 


H 





Webster. — William Webster was born in 
Plymouth, N. H., Jan. 16, 1807, and died at his 
home in his native town, Jan. 16, 1894, having 
completed exactly fourscore and seven years. 

With the exception of two years, his long life 
was all passed in the town of his birth. hile 
yet young he began the manufacture of pottery, 
and for many years his establishment was the 
only one in the State, The summer season was 

sed in manufacturing all kinds of brown 
earthen ware, and in winter this was distribut- 
ed over the State by Mr. W. in person. Thus 
his acquaintance became large. his spirit was 
cheery and his pottery good, many came to look 
upon the visit of the “earthen-ware man” as a 
benediction. This business he continued until, 
twelve years ago, age compelled its abandon- 
ment. 

In 1834 Mr. W. married Miss Laura Harriman. 
Their wedded life was one of special sweetness, 
and continued for nearly sixty years. Two sons 
and two daughters came to the home, all of 
whom, with the mother, are still living. 

As a citizen Mr. W. was highly esteemed, his 
veracity being above reproach. As a Christian 
he was held in high regard by his brethren. 
Nearly sixty-five years he was a worthy and hon- 
ored member of the M. E. Church in Plymouth, 
and was asteward many years. 

The last sickness was very brief, being less than 
four days. Saturday angio he could not be 
aroused for the — meal, Medical aid failed 
to give relief. Paralysis was doing its work. 
Unconscious to the end, he departed for the 
“ better country ’’ Tuesday afternoon. He was 
ready. aw did he say to his pastor, “I 
am only waiting.’ 

Funeral services were largely attended at his 
late home. His tor spoke a few words of 
cheer, calling attention to Jehoida who “ waxed 
old and full of days when he died. And they 
buried him in the city of David among the kings 
because he had done good in Israel, both toward 
God and toward his house,’’ Then four of his 

ed associates in the church bore his remains to 
the —— and laid them to rest —_ as the 
sun was sinkin, beyond the hills which had so 
long guarded his home, there to await ‘the 
dawning of the morning.” G. N. D 





Rendall. — Emma L, Rendall was born June 
26, 1855, in Melrose, Mass., and died Jan. 13, 1894, 
in Raymond, N. H. 

Sister Rendall was converted at a very early 
age,and in the month of November, 1 she 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mel- 
rose. In early life she showed a remarkably 
sweet disposition and a very strong character, 
which grew in strength as she advanced in 
=. In the year she married Mr. James 

ndall, of Melrose, who for years has been an 
official ‘member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this place. A large and interesting 
pany of children came as the years rolled away, 
and the strong Christian character of the young 
mother was felt in man. ways in the Lebanon 
8t.home. Notwithstanding her multitudinous 
duties, the mother regularly taught the little 
ones to love God, study the Bible, attend Sun- 
day-school and the morning preaching service. 
It was her custom each day to set apart a time 
when she and the children were together en- 
gaged in prayer. Her labor will be productive 
of much good in the years that are to come. 
She was truly a ministering angel in her home 
and her sterling qualities were recognized an 

zed by her pastors and the church, and even 
he community in which she lived had 0 jens 
Sppreciation of her real greatness and true 
womanhood. 

A few weeks ago it seemed wise to the father 
and mother to take their children to live in the 
country, and pespherieg a pee tract of land 
&mong the hills, they left Melrose for their home 
in Raymond, N. H. ‘They had scarcely settled in 

is new home, and had only just begun to work 
in the Raymond church, when the mother sud- 
denly sickened, and it became evident that the 

her and children must be left without wife 
and mother. The death angel called quickly 
and Melrose and Raymond mourn the loss of 
one of the purest and noblest saints of God. The 
Mone of the membership of each of these 
hodist churches are being offered that God 
will abundantly sustain the a 
husband who is grandly trusting his Saviour in 
darkest hour, and for the children who 

mourn the loss of the best of mothers. 

C. E. Davis, 


Whitcomb. — Mrs. Eliza Whitcomb was born 
in Norwa , Maine, Jan. 27, 1808, and died at 
Portian ’ - 5. . 

From carly childhood she was connected with 
God’s church. Her devout life, kindly gales 
oy bright and cheerful spirit greatly en eared 

to a large circle of friends and acquaint- 


i » During her last sickness she was tender- 

P wing for by her daughter, Mrs. 8. 8. Lovejoy, 

the home of her grandson, Mr. F. E. Lovejoy. 

ion ged is precious and her works do fol- 

8, her, e has two daughters wy oe 
"8 


. Farn- 


man earejor, of Portland, and Mrs. 


»:Mass. 





un with church there. Many c 

took , which led to the disbanding of 

os —_ and then they removed their relation to 
arlo 
The later years of Sistet Cady’s life were nec- 


ily of her youngest sn. In her case the 

head was a crown of glory, as her loved ones tes- 
tify. Up to the last of her exceptionally 
long life, intellect was clear and faith strong. 
Like & ripe shock of corn she waited the coming 
of the reaper. 

Of her family of seven children six remain to 
mourn their loss. The funeral services were held 
at Centre Alstead, and were conducted by the 
writer, E, N. JARRETT. 





Varnum. — David Varnum was born in 
Brooksville, Me., Oct. 1, 1808, and died after a 
brief illness, Jan. 7, 1894. 

Mr. Varnum was the eldest of a family of 
twelve children, Nine are still living, Mrs. Ger- 
shom Varnum being the youngest of the family. 

He was converted to Christ at an early age, 
and in 1837 was baptized and received into the 
M. E. Church, of which he continued a faithful 
and consistent member for fifty-seven years, He 
loved the church and was ever interested in its 
prosperity. To his home the minister always re- 
ceived a hearty welcome and it became known 
as the minister’s home, He was widely known 
in his town, held the office of first selectman for 
a number of years, and was honored and res - 
ed by all who knew him. Said one who stil! sur- 
vives him, and has long known him, for they 
were boys together, “ David Varnum was a good 
and rather exemplary man.’’ He was a constant 
reader of the Bible and faithful attendant at 
church, very seldom missing a service when his 
health permitted. 

Jan. 3, 1885, his wife, a highly esteemed Chris- 
tian lady, died. Her beautiful Christian char- 
acter and triumphant death were a source of 
much comfort to him. Since her death he has 
lived with his daughter, Mrs. Margaret Lord. 
His last moments were peaceful and triumphant. 
To his daughter he said, ‘I am going to a better 
world, and Iam ready.’”’ He was heard to re- 

t the name, Jesus! Jesus! Jan.7 he went to 
join the redeemed in heaven, Five children are 
ft to mourn the.r loss. ‘ How blest the right- 
eous when he dies.” 
WILLIAM F, CAMPBELL. 





Merry.— Joseph Merry was born in New 
Vineyard, March 3, 1813, when Maine was the 
“ District of Maine ‘and still belonged to Mas- 
sachusetts, and died at his home in North An- 
son, Jan, 17, 1894, 

He was one of sixteen children born of stanch 
Methodist parents,and only one of these sur- 
vives him, Under the influence of such a home, 
his mind and heart were early open to the truths 
of the Gospel, and somewhere in his teens he 
accepted the baviour and found pardon. He 
early joined the Methodists, and was soon 
trus' by his church, being made a steward, he 
said, ‘‘ when I was a mere boy,” and doing duty 
in that office for nearly sixty years — a position 
for which he was by nature well fitted. During 
much of that time he also acted as trustee, and 
his church is much indebted to him, by labor 
and by gift, for both church and parsonage and 
the lots on which they stand. Almost his last 
benevolent act was the gift of #200 toward the 
new parsonage which was built this last summer 
and for which he himself broke ground the first 
day of last June. His gift was the nucleus 
which enabled us to build. He lived to see it 
completed, but never entered the finished house. 
His interest in the church continued until the 
last, and was manifest in the gift of astove for 
the parsonage and payment of his year’s sub- 
scription for preaching even on his death- 
bed 


He was twice happily married. The mother 
of his children was Miss Khoda _ Butler, 
a Christian lady of New Vineyard. They 
were married in 1838 and set up their home in 
the town of New Vineyard. He afterward 
moved to Industry for a little while, but soon 
returned to his native town. He moved to North 
Anson thirty years ago, and shortly after took a 
tour theongh the West, looking for a place to lo- 
cate, but love of Maine brought him back to 
settle here for the remainder of his days. Sever- 
al years after moving to North Anson his wife 
died in the faith. He was married again in 1874 
to Mrs. Alvira Bisbee, mother of Revs. Edgar 
and Charlies E. Bisbee. Bro. Merry had seven 
children and outlived all but two— Mrs. Moriah 
}. Moody, of Sanford, Iowa, and Mr. Henry 
Merry, of North Anson, who was with him and 
ministered to his comfort in his last sickness. 
Bro. Merry was a man of large, commandin 
figure and great strength. He was endowed wit 
a natural faculty of gaining wealth, but not for 
selfish ends, as his disposal of it willshow. He 
also showed his wisdom by giving it where he 
wished while still living. He was a kind, indul- 
gent father to his children, and a merciful man 
toall. No case of suffering or need appealed to 
him in vain. He was always a Methodist, loving 
his church, believing her doctrines, and sup- 
rting her preachers. His home was ever open 
to her traveling preachers, and many of those 
now in glory as well as many now living could 
tell of a cordial welcome, a bounteous entertain- 
ment, and a hearty “ Godspeed.” 
He had been failing in health for some time 
when an attack of la grippe left him near the 
ates, without enough physical vitality to rally, 
But with such spiritual vitality that heaven was 
more real to him than ever before. Willing to 
live if it were God’s will, he yet longed most 
earnestly to depart. He will be missed from the 
old familiar places, but most of all from the little 
church to which God made him such a bene- 
factor. H. L. Crockett. 





Tennyson on Spring. 

We have the word of Alfred Teanyson for it thatin the 
spring the young man's fancies lightly turn to thoughts 
of love. Itis singular that the great laureate omitted to 
mention the fact that it is in the spring that a considera- 
ble portion of the human race turn to taking Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. Probably nothing but the difficulty of finding 
a good rhyme for that invaluable remedy deterred him. 
Certain it is that the old-time domestic remedies are 
generally disvarded in favor of the standard blood puri- 
filer, Hood’s Sarsaparilia, which has attained the greatest 
popularity allover the country as the favorite Spring 
Medicine. It purifies the blood and gives nerve, mental, 
bodily and digestive strength. 
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Educational. 


SK RAGHERS’ AGH 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Room 3, 131 Third 8t., Portland, Ore, 
120 1-2 So, Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free, Correspondence with employers is invit- 
ed, Registration forma sent to teachers on application, 


Large numbers of school officers from all sections of 
the country, Including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have 
applied to us for teachers, 


Pky have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
than 


$3,000,000.00 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 1803. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated cata- 
logue. F. D. BLAKESLER, D. D., Principal. 


EAST. MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 13, 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses, Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low, Send for Cata- 
logue. 


New Hampshire Conference SeMi- 


Wary ald 
Female College. 


A Covoeducational Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the OLassic- 
AL Course: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences, 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instr tal Music, 
and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medica) Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Elocution and the Study of Expres- 
sion, 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 








Health, Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health. 

Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 

Spring Term begins Wednesday, March 21, and 
ends Jane 20. 

¢@™ Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 





LADELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Maas., 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school eonsidera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls, 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr, Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath 
(warm water the year round, and lessons daily); no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty, 
Four years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather Jor home and womanly Wife. Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year, Special students 
admitted, 


3d. Its home-like air and character. 
Peculiar system of self-government; limited number 
(thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of room); person- 


al oversight in habits, manners, care of person, room, 
ete.; comforts not stinted, 
4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Cutting, Principles of Common Law, Home 
Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 
Regular Expense for School Year, $500, 


For illustrated catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRACDON, Principal. 


Zion’s Herald. 
Wesleyan Building, Boston. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1,50 


DATE OF PAYMENTS, 

The name of each subscriber is printed on the paper 
sent every week and the date following the name indi- 
cates the year and month to which itis paid. If the 
date does not correspond with payments made, the 
subscriber should notify the Publisher. 


DISCONTINUANCES, 


Papers are continued until there is a specific order to 
stop, and until all arrearages are paid, as required by 
law. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
Wishing to stop a paper, or change direction, should be 
very particular to give the name of the post-office te 
which ithas been sent and the one to which they 
wish it sent, 
REMITTANCES 
May be made by Money Order (post-office or express) 
Bank Check, or Draft. When neither of these can be, 
procured, send money by Registered Letter, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
No compensation allowed for articles forwarded for pub- 
lication, unless solicited by the Bditer. 
ARTICLES 
WIIl be returned to the writers when the requestis made 
to do so, and the requisite amount of stamps en- 
closed. 
ADVERTISING. 


Zion's Henan is the oldest Methodist paper in the 
world, and for advertisers is on” OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
that can be employed for New EBra.anp. It has prob- 
ably 80,000 readers in educated homes, Cards with ad- 
vertising rates sent on application. 





oe 


Specimen Copies Free, 
All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals, Pay- 


ments, or other Business Matters connected with the 
paper, should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


36 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON. 
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Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, March 6. 

—The Bland seigniorage bill gets the right of 
way in the Senate. 

— The Queen prorogues Parliament. 

—The House authorizes the construction of 
the East Biver bridge; the Pension bill under 
debate. 

“ No-license’’ gains in the town elections of 
this State. 

— Yellow fever especially fatal in the jails in 
Rio, which are packed with political prisoners. 

— The new Tariff bill repeals reciprocity, 

Wednesday, March 7. 

— Death of Hon. Rufus 8. Frost, of Chelsea. 

— The Biennial Elections bill passes the Massa- 
chusett# Senate. 

~~ Ex-President Harrison begins his lectures 
on “ Constitutional History and Law” at Stan- 
ford University, Cal 

— Serious election disturbances at Troy, N. Y.; 
one man killed and another badly wounded. 

— Death, at Santa Barbara, Cal., of Right Rev. 
J. A. Paddock, missionary bishop of Olympia, 
Wash. 

— A disreputable house in Chicago wrecked by 
a bomb. 


— Revolution in Costa Rica; the church party 
defeated. 


Thursday, March 8. 

— Municipal elections in New York State show 
great Republican gains. 

— A crank shoots Alderman Lomasney in City 
Hall corridor; the wound not serious. 

— Hearing on Bell Telephone Company’s peti- 
tion for $30,000,000 increase of capital stock. 

— Serious encounter between Portuguese 
troops and British sailors on the Zambesi River, 
Africa. 

— The Pension bill, appropriating $150,000,000, 
passed by the House. 

—Seven new mills to be started in the South 
by May 1. 

— The Seigniorage bill almost gets through 
the Senate by a clever trick. 


Friday, March 9. 

~The big battle-ship so Indiana,” on her pre- 
liminary trial, makes over 15 knots. 

—The Amherst faculty and senate still at 
odds. 

-~ The long trial of Daniel Coughlin in Chica- 
go for the murder of Dr. Cronin ends in ac- 
quittal. 

- A bomb exploded in front of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in Rome; several persons injured. 

—BSenators Sherman and Lodge speak against 
the Seigniorage bill. 

—The Spanish ministry resign, on a financial 
question. 

— The Senate Tariff bill reported; sugar, iron 
and coal restored to the dutiable list; wool left 
on the free list. 

Saturday, March 10. 


— Thirty-eight Georgia Negroes sail to Li- 
beria. 





—A coach line to be started between New 
York and Philadelphia, to cost $25 for round 
trip. 


— The British meet with serious losses in en- 
gagements with rebellious tribesmen in Assam, 
India. 


— A committee of the New York Senate begins 
the investigation of the police department in 
New York city. 


— P. D. Armour, of Chicago, gives $500,000 to 
found a manual training school in San Fran- 
cisco, 


Monday, March 12. 


— A big cave-in in New York city on Broad- 
Ss corner of 10th Street; a quicksand sus- 


—The Russian commercial treaty passes it: 
second reading in the Reichstag. J ? 


—-General Manigat’s steam yacht “ Natalie” 
seized by the Haytians and the whole crew shot 
by order of President Hippolyte. 

— Boss McKane char, 


with bezz) 
ot the public funds of era tare 


ravesen 

—The disestablishment of the church in 
Wales —— the recommendations in the 
Queen’s speech. 

— The steamer “ Briscoe” off Cape Race he 
sw ee | ie ore pave: ja titer boat _—. 

rin, n; ffe 
ris: athe on r suffering; a tug 








The “ A. P. A.” 


—D* GLADDEN has rendered the public a 
valuable service by his courageous article 

in the Century Magazine tor March, and the 
Century has justified its reputation for courage 
in publishing it. Dr. Gladden describes the 
anti-Catholic crusade carried on by the American 
Protective Association, concerning which we 
have given our readers from time to time some 
information. In his paper they will pew a ther 
abiieetinn Mion of 


pee statement of the case. 
is anti nae ord crusade . p She 
official signature 


of ht archahope, wit: the counter-signat 
fein ofthe Reeiah imate Gas, 
school system iy call ta tone 


uage an 
on the faithful to re- 
move or crowd out Ame ican heretics fro 


b- 
lic and private em it, i ro 7 
their places for silos, "A second tongen en 





ument, attributed to the 


, calls for a 
al extermination of all heret: 


election or appointment of a Roman Catholic to 
office, and never to ne yy <2 th ae a 
ony capactt if ag eM can 
Dr. Gladden verifies the character 
of pom rael oath ot ioe action of the Denver 
Council, which Genennens. the mayor of that 
city asa perjurer because he appointed a Roman 
lic — chief of police. He calls tang ee | 

the fact t the Constitution oe the Uni 
States forbids any pee Sesivanes 
ong 208 on account of their reli ous belief, 
so that the oath taken by the mem of the 
Bite Sipe say ires every man elected to an impor- 


rt the 
Constitution of the State and the United States. 
It is high time that blic attention was 
called to this anti-Catholic movement, which is 
jo yee on falsehood, Promoted. by fo ery, 
an yee n its members as a civic 
duty. ° Cihedtlens calle upon Protestant cler- 
gymen to speak out clearly nst this wicked- 
ness. We are very reluctant to multiply organ- 
izations, but we question whether t ought 
not to be an American Protective Association or- 
ganized to defeat this un-American association 
Which is violating the fundamental penespiee of 
our American institutions. — The Outlook. 








TRIAL OFFER CONTINUED. 


Seven months for 


$1.00 


from March 1 to Oct. 1. In response to a general 
demand, the “$1 Trial Offer’ will be continued 
through the month of March. New subscribers 
can secure the paper for seven months for 


$1.00. 


During these seven months many of the attract- 
ive features promised in our Prospectus for 1804 
will be published. 

The series of ‘‘ Methodism in the Great Cities” 
is now being published. That of “ Makers of 
New England Methodism” is prepared in part, 
and will appear during the next six months. 
The six historical articles, “‘ Magnifying the 
Seats of the Annual Conference Sessions,’’ which 
are illustrated, will appear before the first of 
April. The first of the “ Round Table Confer- 
ences ” has been pririted, and the next, on “'The 
Six Best Books, and Why ?” is all ready. 

In March we publish two Special Numbers : In 
the issue of the 14th we celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the 90th birthday of that unique Prohi- 
bition hero, Hon. NEAL Dow. In that of March 
21 we observe the Silver Anniversary of the 
W.F.M.8. 

In the month of April we shall give full ab- 
stract reports of the sessions of our patronizing 
Conferences. During this month the fifth an- 
niversary of the death of Rev. Dr. BRADFORD 
K. Perrog; the lamented editor of this paper, 
will be appropriately observed. 

We are now publishing Dk. AARK TRaAF- 
TON’s remarkable series on ‘The Men whom I 
have Heard in Congress, on the Platform, and in 
the Pulpit.” 

Rev. 8. A. STHEL,.D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., 
will act as special reporter for our columns for 
the next General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; South, which convenes at 
Memphis, Tenn., in May. 

In June we intend to present the special issue 
promised upon that mode! Christian layman, 
patriot and temperance advocate, GEN. CLINTON 
B. Fisk. A Symposium on “The New Reforma- 
tion,” in answer to the inquiry, “ Shall the Ser- 
mon on the Mount be Literally Interpreted and 
Applied?” in which leading representatives of 
all the denominations have part, is all ready for 
our columns. 

We have on hand and awaiting space, BisHop 
FITZGERALD on “ Prohibition,” and Eprror 
E. E. Hoss, of the Christian Advocate, Nash- 
ville, on “ Some Candid Reasons why the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, should Direct 
the Entire White Work of the South,” and Dr. 
W. V. Tupor, of Richmond, Va., ‘“‘ Genuine Fra- 
ternity Cultivated.” 

These contributions, with others equally able 
and attractive that we cannot take the space to 
mention, with editorial treatment of current 
topics, will make our paper during the next 
seven months especially valuable and interest- 


ing. We are, therefore, anxious that ZIon’s | 


HERALD be tested by our families by per- 
sonal examination and scrutiny: To this end 
it is offered until October next for 


$1.00. 


This proposition will be open only until the 
ist of April. Will our ministers and all readers 
advise their congregations and friends that the 
paper can be secured on trial for seven months for 


$1.00. 


Address, with one dollar enclosed, should be 
sent at once to the publisher, A. 8. Weed, 36 
Bromfield 8t., Boston, 





THE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from Page 12.) 





og the first time all were met without 
an agony gee y eo this year tor exiounive re- 
pairs have been made on the y and ex- 
cor met by the thoumurer out of t rteakty in- 
ae aay At the fourth q gonfer- 


anes oe 7, the various reports indicated a 


year of 


= ion, 2 eines eng gees by» letter. 
return of for 


. . ’ 


another year was unanimously requested.’ 


mapare, — Rev. J. F. Mears was heartily and 
mously invited to return for the fourth 
wae by the qoameay con conference. 

ences are present at the preaching services. 
Sunday-school is having a very eee | attend- 
ance; 182 were present on a pa A Sunda y: 


Lynn District. 


Pah $000 lest ‘Bi ied ti hatng’ tor 
r, Ta un us Vv ‘or 
pH i“ current ex Y of the Bhureh up to 
At the close of the evening service 

ight cabs at the altar seeking Christ. 


mare Wesley Church.— The year has ene a 
successful one. Since Conference 73 goon 
have been received on probation and . iy 
membership. All the current expenses are f 
provided vas and a good religious interest pond 
vails. On ee arch 4,2 were baptized, 2 
were received by ter, and 12 on probation. 
Rev. R. F. Hoiwey, pond 


Revere. — At the last quasterty i oe yy va it 
was reported that the membersh Pe doubled 
and the congregations increased 50 per cent. dur- 
ing the last year. Ona recent Sunday 6 were 
received into full membership and 14 on proba- 
tion, making about 40 since ber. Notwith- 
standing the hard times, the finances have near- 
ly doubled. The pastor, Rev. W. F. Stewart, 
was unanimously asked to return. 


East Saugus.— Rev. Charles Parkhurst, D. D., 
procenes at this church on Sunda: morning. 
J. F. Allen, of Lynn, will preach next Sun- 

day morning. U. 





The Lynn District Ministers’ Wives’ Associa- 
tion held the third meeting of the year with 
Mrs. Chas. E. Davis, of Melrose. It was largely 
attended, over thirty ‘being ae Mrs. 
Knowles presided iggins conducted 
the devotional exercises, after which the busi- 
ness session took place: The rma prey | sec- 
retary’s rt showed that two the homes 
upon our district had been cheered by accessions 
to their number, and that one of our sisters, 
Mrs. Henry Dorr, of East Saugus, had been af- 
flicted by the sudden death of her husband since 
our last at, meeting. An invitation to meet with 
Mrs. Bisbee, at Newburyport, in May, was ac- 

» and "after some miscellaneous business 
the pro was listened to. Mrs. Wriston 
favored the comqeny with a fine vocal solo. Mrs. 
pea read in posting dad and phecl's Medes de- 

riptions of twelve l’s “ Madonna 
ond Child,” and outeel = ph. of 
the same among he company as she read. The 
uartet — Mrs. Wriston, Mrs. Thurston, Mrs. 
artin and Mrs. Wood — sang a very sweet twi- 
very song, after which Mrs, Annie E, Smiley 
ae any, talked on “The Rights of Min- 

Wives;” but as it was called “ A talk 
: rey = ourselves ’” and a quiet hint about 
gpm iven, the curious twill be. obliged 

content nt mselves with verbal accounts. 

Teereshebonts and social intercourse were then 

in order. A number lin into evening, and 

all carried away _— ae. thoughts of hostess, 
erin, 


parsonage, and gi 
, ine A. ALLEN, Rec. Sec. 





. F. M, 8S.—The central division of Boston 
District held a district ungoting = South Fram- 
ingham, March 7. Mrs. C. H. Hanaford presid- 
ed, After devotional exercises the morning was 
~ to reports from auxiliaries and a report 

r 

The South Framingham ladies provided a 
sumptuous dinner. 

In the afternoon Rev. H. G. Buckingham read 
the Scriptures, and Dr. Ela offered prayer. Mrs. 
Buckingham and Mrs. Mesler read interesting 

rs. Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins gave a 
rring address, telling about the “ Avesage 
Woman” and how we may help her. Duri 
the day a “ District Association ’’ was or; antes 
according to the new constitution. 
was chosen ria. Mrs. Knight, recording 
secretary,and Mrs. Simpson, treasurer. 





W. H. M. S.—The meeting of the eastern di- 
vision of the Boston District Woman’s Home 
issionary Society was held m. the Bromfield 
St. Church, Wednesday, Fob. . On account of 
the illness of the tice ident, Mrs. J. H. 
Mansfield, Mrs. C. L. tman ided and 
conducted devotional services. kindness 
and efficiency in presiding were highly appreci- 
ated by all. Encouraging reports were received 
from nearly all the auxiliaries on the district. 
Mrs. L. W. Staples, recent! ly chosen as agent for 
“ Mothers’ Jewels Home,” gave an interesting 
report of her work. 
rs. 8. W. Floyd spoke seg | for the In- 
dians and the werk 7 them which needed to 
done. Miss Clara L. Loveland, of the Brom- 
field St. Church, havi pe BO. ‘tor the educa- 
tion of an Indian ein, was raised to supple- 
ment the amount. Mason, of Winchester, 
then spoke delightfully ‘of her visit this winter 





and a good of 
March 4,3 were —— ry 





to Rust pdegee 9 eires, Mies. M 
‘2 a gave words of ~ 


welcome 
tothe church and the cola. 


= mre len ER Bible 
rare ie then — 


delivered an 

address on the work of the Society 

among the Indians. Dr. J. H. Mansfield gave an 

address on the work of the any. 8 the 
illustrated wit 





fields, which was it ster- 
ot homes, people, and 
the country. A << vadience was t to 


d many ladies 
were desirous of noting i tae it tepanted before their 
auxiliaries. 5 


A vote of thanks was given to all who had 
contributed to the mar hep nye ted the meet- 


ing. thanks are who so 
delightfully contributed te othe {interest of the 
ing. Mrs. BE, V. HAL, 
District Secretary. 














Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 


all in leavening strength.— Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall &t., N. Y. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 
Easter Booklets for 1894. 
A New CAROL BY PHILLIPS Brooks. 


The Easter Flower, 
By the Rt, Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D. Quarto, 


DF DABOG oc ccsccccccccccccscccccseccccccccccesers $1.00 
Easter Promise, 
By Charlotte Murray, small quarto, 12 pages a) 


Our Glorious King. 
Small quarto, 12 pages ;...... 0000. ceeececceeeess 


50 
A wr, Eastertide. 
R. Havergal, ‘oblong, 8 eae 6 
wre Eastertide 
By John Keble, 24mo, pages........ccee sees % 
Easter Peac 
Belections “trom George Herbert, oblong, 
PAGO cccccvcvcccccekeccccccccecs  coees eovegee 


With many others. Full list sent free. 


The Life Here and 
The Life Hereafter. 


An Easter Sermon 
By the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. 
16mo, paper; ornamental cover............ 6 








Sent by maul, postpaid, on receipt of prices, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 
831 West 23d Street, New York. 


ECONO/Y, 


AND 


BRILLIANCY. 


SAFETY 


We willsend you the best Guaranteed 
Safety Kerosene Oil by the barrel or 
half-barrel. 

6c, per gal, by Bbl.; Je. by Half-bbl. 

Packages charged at $1.50 each, credited at 

same price when returned. 


Send order direct to 


ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS 
- & G.,, 
BOSTON. 


Office, 403 Chamber of Commerce. 
Store oo. 58 Ly yo St. 
“Walsionss, 369 Atlantic Ave. 
Providence House, 86 South Water St. 
Lewis R. SPEARE. 


Gao. 8. TOMLINSON. 
Hewry I. HALL. 


ALDEN SPEARE, Special 





The Offertory Calendar 
Will Revolutionize 
Your Church Finances 


Circulars contin, "a 
information, F 
Sample Calendar, 15 cts. 


Offertory Calendar Company 


478 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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